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ARMTER WAR. 


Above the roar of cannon, 
The battle-clamor shrill ; 

Above men s groans and curses, 
A Voice cries, “Peace, be still !: 

1 ° 

Einough of: blood and slaying, 
Enough of ‘strife and hate; 

Tt , 

I'he bitter wrong Is righted : 


L co! Peace stands at the gate. 


.) ’ ‘ 
() | eace! (God s white-robed angel 


With spotless skirt and feet, 





| OW welcome thy returning, 
Thy gentleness how sweet! 

JTL : 5 
I"he red sword of the nation 
[rive hilt-deep in the sod. 

Now twine thy lilies round it, 


And both shall honor (God! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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RIGHT REV. MATHIAS LORAS, FIRST BISHOP OF 
DUBUQUE. 


BY MOST REV. JOHN IRELAND, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 






» ROM time to time saints pass over the earth, for 
the greater glory of God and the greater edifica- 
tion of men. 

B Saints are those who have appropriated to 
hie “aes themselves in a pre-eminent manner the spirit of 
Christ, and have risen in moral righteousness and in the en- 
dowments of the spiritual life so high above their fellows that 
we fitly consider them embodiments of the Christian religion, and 
exemplars upon whom we may safely fix our gaze, while we labor 
to reproduce the Divine Master in our own minds and hearts. 

It were a grievous mistake to imagine that only those who 
have been declared saints by the official voice of the church 
have led a life of sanctity. In every age there are saints to 
whom the honor of «canonization does not come. Those even 
who receive that honor are few in comparison to those who do 
not receive it. Only the saints who are canonized are entitled 
to public homage and public invocation, but all merit that their 
memories be revered and that their virtues be imitated.* 

*In his introduction to the Life of Blessed John Baptist de Rossi the Most Rev. Herbert 
Vaughan (now Cardinal Vaughan) explains how it not infrequently happens that servants of 
God full worthy of canonization faid to receive the honor. One reason is that no organized 
effort is made to awaken public interest in such servants of God, and to lead the supreme 
authority of the church to institute official examination of their merits. Religious orders 
seldom fail to do the work needed to insure canonization for the saints appearing in their 


ranks. Hence it is that the modern canonized saints not members of religious orders are 
few in comparison with those belonging to the orders. It is not that saints are few outside 
religious orders ; it is that outside religious orders steps are not so often taken to procure the 
canonization of saints. 
Copyright. THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 1897. 
VOL, LXVII.—46 
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I do not hesitate to number among the uncanonized saints 
Mathias Loras, the first Bishop of the Diocese of Dubuque, and 
as my warrant for so doing I cite the story of his life. I 
appeal to the testimony of those yet living, who knew him 
during his missionary labors in the Northwest, and who, know- 
ing him, admired and loved him. 

It is fortunate for America that saints appear among her 
sons and daughters. America is in need of strong examples in 
the supernatural order. 

Men have their destiny not merely within the lines of this 
earthly orb. Their destiny reaches out far beyond this orb, 
unto the realm of God in the supernatural world. The limita- 
tion of human thought and action to this present world ex- 
cludes preparation for a future world, which is of much deeper 
importance than the present, and deprives even the present 
world of its own holiest and best elements, which grow and 
endure only under supernatural influences. 

Now, America’s peril is that she lose sight of the super- 
natural. So wondrously rich are her resources, so wondrously 
rapid her developments in the natural order, that she easily 
becomes dazed by her achievements in this order, and is likely 
to think that there is nothing, or at least that nothing needs 
be cared for save what brings earthly wealth, earthly joys, and 
earthly glory. Naturalism, and the worst form of naturalism 
—materialism—confronts Americans as the deadliest foe to their 
civilization and to the eternal welfare of their souls. 

We must bring upon the scene powerful counter-agents, we 
must draw into the battle against naturalism the forces of the 
supernatural, And the strongest force of the supernatural is 
not counsel or precept; it is example. Let us have saints, 
men and women, who hold their souls above the allurements 
of earth, undefiled by the lightest miasma from the region of 
human passion, unmoved from the direction of duty by the 
clamorous interests of earth; who live in this world because 
they are created for it, but who live also for the higher 
world because they are likewise created for that, and who in 
all things turn the purposes of this life toward union with 
the purposes of the coming life, since the one is intended as 
a preparation for the other; and when -~saints have been 
given to us, let us observe well their ways and treasure sacred- 
ly the lessons of their lives. 

The Diocese of Dubuque has had its saint—Mathias 


Loras. 
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The Diocese of Dubuque is indebted for its first bishop to 
the classic land of missionary zeal, to the land from which 
have come to America so many other apostolic and holy bishops 
and priests—a Flaget, a Cheverus, a Bruté, a David, a Dubois, 
a Cretin, a Badin, a Sorin. Truly the Church of France has 
merited well of the Church of America! France gave to 
America great apostles, illustrious exemplars of personal holiness 
and of apostolic virtues, worthy to be founders and patriarchs 
of a great church; and France gave them to America when 
there was most need of apostles, when the current of mission. 
ary zeal from other Catholic countries coursed sluggishly 
teward the shores of America. 

Mathias Loras was saintly by inheritance. He was the child 
of a sturdy Catholic family, in which faith ran in the life- 
blood, in which religion was the bone and sinew of the educa- 
tion of youth. The days of revolution and schism were bear- 
ing heavily upon France, and the head of the Loras family had 
occasion to show of what stern stuff he was made. John 
Mathias Loras, the father of the future bishop, was imprisoned 
for loyalty to social order and religious unity. In vain his 
wife, accompanied by her eleven children, holding by the hand 
the youngest of them, Mathias, knelt before the chief agent of 
the Revolution in Lyons, to implore mercy for the protector 
of her little ones; she could not stay the hand eager to slay. 
The mockery of a trial was granted to him. As Monsieur 
Loras was led before the judge friends advised that, in his 
replies, he should in some degree explain away his past acts 
and dissemble the motives which had inspired them. ‘ What,” 
he quickly answered, “tell a lie to save my life? Never!” 
Shortly before he was led to the scaffold he was asked, as was 
the custom, whether he desired any favor that might in the 
circumstances be granted to him. “ Yes,” he said, “I desire to 
see my pastor, the parish priest of the church of St. Paul.” 
The priest was hurriedly called. The intrepid Loras spoke 
aloud: “Sir, you have given your adhesion to the schism now 
desolating France. I know, however, that to those in danger 
of death any priest may give absolution; I wish, therefore, to 
make my confession to you, but, I pray you, understand that I 
have no part with you in your schism.” 

A brother of John Mathias Loras followed him within a 
few days to the fatal guillotine because he, too, had upheld 
order and religion. Two sisters of Madame Loras died martyrs, 
their “crime” being that they had concealed in their home 
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faithful priests who would not submit to the schism imposed 
upon the country by the revolutionary government. Our future 
bishop sprang, indeed, from a race of saints and martyrs. 

After the death of Monsieur Loras the family possessions, 
which had been considerable, were confiscated, and Madame 
Loras was left without fortune and without helpmate to rear 
and educate her large family. But Madame Loras was a re- 
markable woman. She gradually re-established the mercantile 
business in which her husband had been engaged, and was thus 
enabled to procure for her children an excellent education. 
With especial care did she see to their religious formation, 
supplementing the instructions of well-chosen masters by her 
own intelligent teaching and by the continuous example of her 
own deep and enlightened piety. As a result of her work in 
this direction, vocations to the priesthood and to the religious 
life have been numerous among her descendants, and those 
descendants to the third and fourth generation have all shown 
themselves loyal and practical Catholics. In France it is a 
cherished tradition that the descendants of families who have 
suffered for the faith during the Revolution have been blessed 
by Heaven with rich spiritual favors. This has certainly been 
the case in the Loras family.* 

Young Mathias was blessed with a vocation to the holy 
priesthood. After the usual seminary career, in which he was 
distinguished both for piety and for brilliant studies, he was 
ordained by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Lyons, and soon found 
himself promoted to charges of great responsibility, having had 
successively charge of two very important educational institu- 
tions of the archdiocese. One of these institutions was the 
Seminary of Meximieux, which at one time had among its 
pupils Joseph Cretin, afterward the first Bishop of St. Paul, 
and from which in later years came to our Northwest several 
well-known missionaries. 

The way to ecclesiastical dignities in his native France was 
easy of access to the Abbé Loras; he could not but have per- 
ceived to what his qualities of mind and heart, and the rapid 
stages of ascent already made by him in his early priesthood, 
were surely leading. But a burning zeal for God’s greater glory 
was devouring his soul; a holy passion to sacrifice himself in 


* The writer of this introduction, visiting Lyons in the year 1887, was the honored guest 


at a family reunion of the descendants of John Mathias Loras, at the home of Olivier Loras, a 
grandson of the martyr and a nephew of the first Bishop of Dubuque, and there he had full 
opportunity to realize the truth of the Divine promise: ‘‘ The generation of the righteous 


shall be blessed.” 
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humility and self-denial upon a wider and more difficult field of 
spiritual conquest than his own country offered, was mastering 
his whole being, and distant lands, where, he had heard, labor- 
ers were few and souls were in danger of perishing, rose before 
his vision; and the more those lands were contemplated by 
him.from afar, the more the hardships and obscurity of mis- 
sionary life were revealed to him, the more he yearned to leave 
the comforts and the prospects of his native land and to spend 
himself among strange peoples beyond the seas for God and 
for humanity. 

It is difficult for many to understand and realize the great 
zeal for religion and the great sacrifice of self which have 
actuated the legions of missionaries that for more than two 
centuries France has been sending to the four quarters of the 
globe, and which—to speak more particularly of our own 
fathers in the faith—have animated the missionaries from 
France whom we number among the founders of the American 
Church. One must have lived very close to some of these ser- 
vants of God, as the writer of this introduction, to read clearly 
their souls and to estimate justly their motives and their virtues. 


The Abbé Loras was attracted to America. In this con- 
nection an incident worth noting occurred. In the year 1823 
the Abbé Loras was superior of the Seminary of Meximieux. 
Among the pupils of the class of rhetoric were three young 
men who in a special manner won his esteem, and to whom 
he was willing to confide the secret of his heart. The young 
men were dreaming of the foreign missions. The abbé called 
them to his room and said: “I also intend to devote myself 
to the foreign missions. I will go to America. When you are 
ordained I shall expect you to come to me and labor with 
me.” One of these young men was Pierre Chanel, who after- 
ward, in the year 1841, was put to death for the faith in 
the island of Futuna, being the first martyr of Oceanica, and 
who by a decree of the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., has been 
declared “ Blessed,” and placed upon the altars of Christen- 
dom. Pierre Chanel did not follow the superior of Meximieux 
to America, but to him, no doubt, he owed much of the zeal 
and charity which finally won the crown of martyrdom in the 
remote islands of the Pacific. 

The arrival in France during the year 1829 of the Bishop 
of Mobile, the Right Rev. Michael Portier, in search of priests 
for his diocese, gave Abbé Loras the opportunity to put into 
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execution his long-cherished desire of consecrating himself to 
the foreign missions. For seven years he labored in Alabama 
as pastor of the cathedral of Mobile, superior of the newly 
founded college of Spring Hill, and vicar-general of the diocese, 
honoring his ministry by holiness of life, zeal and prudence of 
action, to such a degree that when, in 1837, the bishops of 
America, assembled in the Third Provincial Council of Balti- 
more, sought for an ecclesiastic worthy to preside over the 
destinies of the church in the vast Northwest, they turned 
their eyes toward Mobile, and selected Mathias Loras as first 
Bishop of Dubuque. 

A great field, worthy of a great apostle, was opened to 
Bishop Loras. The Diocese of Dubuque then reached north- 
ward from the northern line of the State of Missouri to the 
boundary of British America, and westward from the Mississippi 
River to the Missouri River. The Diocese of Dubuque of 1837 
comprised the territory which to-day is covered by the dioceses 
of Dubuque, Davenport, St. Paul, Winona, and the greater 
portion of the dioceses of St. Cloud, Duluth, Fargo, and Sioux 
Falls. Save the aborigines, who roamed in wildest freedom 
through this extensive territory, the dwellers were few—some 
miners around the village of Dubuque, some soldiers at military 
stations, some traders scattered among the Indians, some immi- 
grants planning to build homes upon the untilled prairies. The 
religious equipment of the territory was three chapels and one 
priest. Grand, however, were the possibilities of the future! 
A soil unrivalled in fertility, a climate unrivalled in salubrity, 
an immense region enchanting in beauty of sky and beauty of 
landscape, prairies and forests teeming with nature’s offerings, 
mighty rivers coveting the task of bearing upon their waters 
southward and northward to earth’s great seas, for the weal of 
nations, the rewards of human industry—this was the North- 
west to which Bishop Loras was. sent by the providence of God 
and the commission of the Pontiff of Rome. 

Even then it was evident that great and prosperous com- 
monwealths would soon spread over this territory. For Loras, 
the question was how to build in this region of promise the 
spiritual edifice of Christ’s Church, to bring it into strong and 
beauteous form worthy no less of. the storied church herself 
than of the rich and youthful Jand over which she was seeking 
to establish the reign of her Founder. 

A man of eminent qualities was needed as the first builder 
of Catholicity in the Northwest. Ile must needs be one whom 
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the early solitude could not dismay, whose large mind could 
survey and comprehend the coming years, whose sure judg- 
ment and skilled hand could lay deep and sure the foundation 
walls, whose whole life would so enshrine his name and memo- 
ry in the esteem and love of men that for ages he should be 
proclaimed the model apostle, the glory of the church in the 
Northwest. Such was the first Bishop of Dubuque. 

Without delay the new bishop sailed for France, where 
then, as long before and long since, levites, in the stillness of 
seminaries or among the busy scenes of the ministry, were 
dreaming of devoting themselves to the foreign missions, and 
where generous souls, through love for Christ, were filling the 
treasury of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, that 
the laborers in the foreign missions might have wherewith to 
be fed and clothed. He obtained there some money and some 
co-workers, and in October of 1838 took shipping in Havre on 
his return voyage to America. 

The names of the companions of Bishop Loras on this voy- 
age we must record. They are names of our fathers in the 
faith, and we love and reverence them—Cretin, Pelamourges, 
Galtier, Ravoux, Causse, and Petiot. One of them, Joseph 
Cretin, was destined to be in later years, when the time came 
for a division of the Diocese of Dubugue, the first Bishop of 
St. Paul, and to be, as Bishop Loras himself, a patriarch of the 
church in the Northwest. 


The journey of Bishop Loras and his companions from the 
American sea-port New York to Dubuque shows the condition 
of this country sixty years ago; the same journey now con- 
sumes thirty hours of travel in sumptuous railway coaches. 
From New York they proceeded to Baltimore, whence four of 
the party, who were only sub-deacons, were sent to the College 
of Emmitsburg. From Baltimore they travelled toward the Al- 
leghanies, crossing the mountains in slow stage-coaches. Leav- 
ing Pittsburgh, they went by boat down the Ohio to Cairo, and 
up the Mississippi to St. Louis. There, however, they were 
compelled to remain three months, navigation upon the upper 
Mississippi being closed for the winter, and an overland journey 
to Dubuque being considered too arduous an undertaking. 
The bishop could not be idle; he gave missions to the French 
Catholics of St. Louis and Carondelet. With the first north- 
bound boat he and his companions hurried to their chosen 
field of labor, arriving at Dubuque April 19, 1839. ' 
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A subsequent journey of Bishop Loras further illustrates 
the difficulty of travel in those days of early Western history. 
In the autumn following his arrival in Dubuque Bishop Loras 
and Father Pelamourges ascended the Mississippi as far as 
Fort Snelling, aboard the one steamer that was wont to make 
an annual trip to that distant military post. Their missionary 
labors not being completed when the steamer turned her prow 
southward, they remained at the fort, and when ready to re- 
turn homeward they seated themselves in a birch-bark canoe 
and courageously took hold of the oars. At the end of the 
first day, their hands being badly blistered, the bishop practised 
on himself an heroic remedy, which he proposed in vain to 
Father Pelamourges. It was to heat the oar in the camp-fire, 
and then press it closely in his hands. The skin became at 
once dried and hardened. The process was not painless, but the 
bishop was quite ready on the morrow to row without danger 
of blistering his hands. 

This incident was often told, in later times, by Father Pela- 
mourges himself, with the addition of another incident of a 
somewhat more comical nature. 

The same night strange noises were heard for long hours in 
the vicinity of the camp-fire. Louder the noises seemed to grow, 
nearer they seemed to come to the camping ground. “It is, 
no doubt,” said they, ‘the terrible Sioux.”’ Up rose the bishop, 
exclaiming repeatedly the one word he had learned at Fort 
Snelling of the language of the Sioux, “ China-sapa ’’—black- 
gown. The noises gradually ceased, and the bishop rejoiced 
that the mere announcement of his priestly office had quieted 
the savages. But alas for poetry and sentiment! A little re- 
flection after the dawn of the next day showed that the dreaded 
noise of the night had been the croaking of myriads of frogs 
in the swamps situated a short distance south of the site upon 
which the city of St. Paul has since been built. 

When Bishop Loras’s slender canoe glided over the waters 
of the Mississippi things along its banks had changed but little 
from what they were in the days of the first white men that 
saluted the noble river—the Franciscan, Hennepin, and the 
Jesuit, Marquette. 

Bishop Loras’s labors in the Diocese of Dubuque lasted un- 
til February I9, 1858. During the long years of his episcopate 
he was truly the man of God, truly the shepherd of souls. 
For the details of his apostleship we must refer the reader to 
the excellent biography of the bishop, given to the public by 
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one who knew him as no other did, his nephew and fellow- 
laborer, Rev. Louis De Cailly. In the introduction, which it is 
our privilege to write, we can trace only the larger lines of the 
bishop’s life and character as we have learned them, not only 
from the pages of Father De Cailly’s volume, but also from 
the traditional accounts of the bishop’s career, which in our 
youth and early priesthood we often heard from the lips of the 
pioneer missionaries of the Northwest. 


Bishop Loras was a true man and a true Christian. In him 
natural and supernatural virtues blended in beauteous harmony, 
the natural preparing the soil for the fullest development of 
the supernatural, and in turn the supernatural endowing the 
natural with the richest hue of the skies. 

He was a gentleman of the old French school. He was 
most polite in manner, without allowing the smallest suspicion 
of affectation or studied formalism, scrupulously exact in his 
attire, which often betrayed poverty, but never meanness or 
untidiness, always dignified in bearing, even when stooping to 
apparently menial tasks that circumstances of the times com- 
mended to his spirit of zeal and humility. His word always 
revealed the honesty of his soul; it was ever unimpeachable. 
He was of gentle temper, too gentle almost for this hard, rough 
humanity amid which his lot was cast. Yet when duty spoke 
he knew how to be firm and brave even unto the courage of 
the martyr. He was most kind and affable to all, to the low- 
liest as to the highest, seeking to serve and please others, and 
in order to be able to do so forgetful of and even harsh toward 
self. His conversation was always charitable and genial, at 
times witty; his purpose was never to offend, but to do good, 
to diffuse around him innocent joy. It used to be said by 
some that he was economical to a fault in using money. It was 
not that he loved money, for he never retained it, or that he 
loved the advantages it could procure for himself, for he never 
used it beyond most necessary measure for himself; it was that 
he desired it for the succoring of the needy, who lovingly 
thronged round him, and for the wants of religion in the dio- 
cese which he always supplied so long as a penny could be 
reached.* It was a delight to meet anear Bishop Loras, and a 
continuous sweetness of life to be in abiding converse with him. 


* “ Be assured that I impose and shall continue to impose upon myself every privation, 
that the resources at my disposal may be greater. To a missionary those privations are but 
trifles; he knows that he is the minister of Him who had not whereon to repose his head.” 
(Letter written August 22, 1839, by Bishop Loras to the Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith.) 
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In every fibre of his being Bishop Loras was the Christian, 
the priest, the apostle. He truly lived a supernatural life, 
which is the life of the elect of Christ. ‘‘The just man,” it is 
written, “liveth by faith.” Faith permeated Bishop Loras’s 
mind and heart, inspired his thoughts and acts, dominated his 
motives and affections. His piety was deep and tender. He 
loved God with the simplicity and the effusiveness of the love 
of a child for a father. He was a man of prayer. His delight 
was to hold converse with God. Every morning he made a 
mental meditation. Frequent during the day were his invoca- 
tions for light and strength; frequent, too, were his visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Before undertaking any work of im- 
portance he was wont to recite the “ Veni Creator.” The last 
act of his life was the recitation of the breviary. He had be- 
come quite ill, and as the evening advanced he asked to be 
left alone in hisroom. ‘The office is long,” he said, “and I 
must recite the whole of it before I go to sleep.”” Two hours 
after he had spoken those words the harbinger of death, un- 
consciousness, had come to him. 

“ Language is inadequate,” wrote one who had known him 
well, “to describe his piety, his devotion, his entire consecra- 
tion to God. Before the dawn of day, in summer and in win- 
ter, in sickness or health, would you find him before the altar 
in prayer, or engaged in the discharge of his sacred duties.” 
It was an edification never to be forgotten to see him kneeling 
before the Blessed Sacrament pouring out almost audibly his 
fervent invocations to the hidden Saviour. People were happy 
to be near him when he conducted the sacred functions or 
the devotions of the church. 

Such piety bore rich fruits in the daily living of Bishop 
Loras. Pure and unsullied, marked by the most scrupulous 
fideiity to duty, effulgent with every virtue, was his entire life. 
In it the most severe censor discovered no stain. From first 
to last Bishop Loras’s long career gave glory to God and edi- 
fication to men. 

“Qui pius, prudens, humilis, pudicus, 
Sobriam duxit sine labe vitam 
Donec humanos animavit aure 


8 3 7% 
Spiritus artus. 
* ‘Saintly was he, with prudence richly dowered, 
And lowly, and like unto an angel pure, 
O’er mortal men his self-dominion towered 


That through his life did constant e’er endure.” 
—Ofice of Confessors, Roman Breviary. 
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Those special virtues which are the fruits of the Gospel 
and belong to the saints of Christ’s Church shone brightly in 
the life of Bishop Loras. He was remarkable for self-denial, 
for the spirit of personal sacrifice, which is the vitalizing ele- 
ment of all holiness, and one of the surest indications of a 
sanctified soul. Unselfishness and humility revealed themselves 
in all his acts. He was patient amid trials. The test of un- 
alloyed devotion to God's service was allowed him—the ingrati- 
tude of men to whose welfare he had consecrated his entire 
strength—and he suffered not from the test. He loved the 
practice of poverty, because it brought opportunities for per- 
sonal self-denial, and provided the means to give in charity to 
the needy. He lived for God and for souls; his one ambition 
was to be a true follower of Christ; the one reward which he 
sought was that of eternity. 

They who knew Bishop Loras or who read his biography 
will not believe that the supernatural finds in these modern 
times no abiding place in the souls of men. 


NoTE.—The above sketch of the Life of Bishop Loras. will be finished in the October 


ue of this magazine. 




















BROTHER ALEXIUS, PROVINCIAL OF THE AMERICAN PROVINCE. 


THE SONS OF ST. XAVIER. 
BY LYDIA STERLING FLINTHAM. 


ITUDENTS of church history have many times 
observed that God in his Infinite Intelligence 
opposes to every evil a remedy, to every poison 
its own particular antidote. When Arianism was 
plunging the early church into misery and con- 
fusion, he raised up a Hilary in the West and an Athanasius 
in the East. The day that Pelagius was born in England, St. 
Augustine first saw the light in Africa. The great military 
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orders, still commemorated in song and romance, hurled their 
lances against the followers of Islamism, and St. Dominic and 
St. Francis of Assisi were the “hammers of heretics ” “success- 
fully directing blow after blow upon the Albigenses and the 
Waldenses. Luther hurled denunciations against the Vatican ; 
a bullet pierced a soldier at Pampeluna! That soldier was the 
great St. Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits, whose lives and prin- 
ciples have ever since been the sternest refutation of Luther’s 
errors. 

Broad though the statement may seem, every religious order, 
society, or congregation seems to owe its existence to an evil 
directly opposed to its own aim and end. 

In our day, when doubt and infidelity under the name of 
liberty of conscience beset our youth on either hand, numerous 
religious orders have received the blessing of the church and 
have steadily opposed their benign influence to the deadly 
evil. Among these, in modern times, we find the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools, the Brothers of Mary, and of the Sacred 
Heart, and later still, but by no means least, the Xaverian 
Brotherhood. 

The schools of America were always Christian in their tone. 
In former times God and his laws were taught and prayer 
began and ended each lesson. The characters of Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, and other patriots whose names are our 
household words, testify to the religious tendency of the early 
schools. Not until the first half of the present century was 
the now prevailing system introduced, and at that time there 
arose the founder of the Xaverians—its opposing force! 

Theodore James Ryken was born August 30, 1797, at Els- 
hout, in the Catholic province of North Brabant. His parents, 
pious and respectable people, died in his infancy, and he was 
entrusted to the care of a saintly uncle, a priest, who ably dis- 
charged the duty of training his young relative in learning 
and piety. More than one of Theodore Ryken’s family had 
been blessed with a religious vocation, and in the priestly call- 
ing had displayed great charity and zeal in the cause of reli- 
gion. 

As we look for vocations and virtues to repeat themselves, 
so we are not surprised to learn that from earliest childhood 
the young Theodore showed himself piously inclined, shunned 
worldly amusements, was happiest when in solitude, and found 
his greatest delight in the company of destitute and helpless 
childhood. 
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When quite a youth he became the secretary of Le Sage 
Ten Brook, the celebrated convert, writer, and philanthropist, 
who has been styled the Orestes Brownson of Belgium. Ten 
Brook’s loss of eyesight whilst yet in the vigor of manhood 
had forced him to lay aside his versatile pen, but with Mr. 
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Ryken as his amanuensis he was still able to continue his 
noble avocation. 

In an orphan asylum erected by the generosity of Le Sage 
Ten Brook, Mr. Ryken first became impressed with the great 
value of Christian education, as opposed to godless teaching. 

Sweetly, strongly, the voice of God whispered in his heart, 
and attentive to the divine prompting, the young man formed 
a resolve to establish a congregation whose members should 
devote their lives to that end. 

After taking counsel with his friend and adviser, and calmly 
and earnestly deliberating the plan, he concluded that Europe 
was already well equipped with religious orders, and he turned 
his longing gaze toward the new world—America. 

With the earnest desire of preparing himself for the life he 
had in mind, Theodore Ryken left: Belgium and started for 
America, in 1835. Arriving in this country, he joined some 
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French missionaries and labored zealously among the Indian 
tribes of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. Later he travelled 
extensively through many States, familiarizing himself with the 
habits and customs of the people, and becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with their needs. With such occupations, together 
with prayer and austerities, he matured his plans, and, con- 
vinced beyond doubt of his special call, in 1838 he placed his 
resolutions before the Right Rev. Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis. 

To the latter Mr. Ryken explained his intention of return- 
ing to Belgium, gathering together some pious youths, and, 
after proving them well, binding them by vows and coming to 
America to devote themselves to the instruction of youth in 
religion and literature. 

The plan was heartily endorsed by the Bishop of St. Louis, 
upon whom the bearing and conversation of Mr. Ryken had 
made a deep impression. 

Seven other distinguished prelates added their approval to 
that of Bishop Rosati, and, much encouraged, he returned to 
his native land. 

There, in old Bruges—where historic memories cluster like 
ivy on the crumbling walls of some venerated cloister—with 
the approval of the bishop of that city, Theodore Ryken rented 
a suitable dwelling in the Rue de Bandet, and on June 5, 1839, 
the Feast of St. Boniface, he took possession of it. 

Was ever beginning more lowly? There was not even the 
“two or three” to gather together in His Name. For five days 
the embryo religious lived entirely alone. How fervent were 
his prayers for companions! On the sixth day two young men 
arrived, sent by the Redemptorist fathers from St. Trond. These 
were examined and received, and from that hour applications 
from pious and worthy young men were freqnent. 

It is not difficult to imagine the trials and hardships of this 
new religious organization. How ever ready is the world to 
cry down the lofty aspirations of the soul that meekly seeks 
to follow’ in the footsteps of the Crucified ! 

Apart from the poverty and privations of this little band, 
frequent petty persecutions were encountered from the outside 
world; but these young men, with the example of their chosen 
patron, St. Francis Xavier, before their mental vision, gladly 
laid such offerings—the violets of humility—upon the altar of 
self-immolation. 

The number of these young men rapidly increased, and 
their example and many virtues greatly edified the venerable 
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Bishop of Bruges, Francis Rene Boussen. With characteristic 
caution, however, the latter waited for over a year before he 
issued the formal commendation of the Congregation of 
Xaverian Brothers. This authorized Theodore Ryken to pro- 
ceed with its foundation in Bruges, and recommended the 
society to the charitable people of the diocese. 

Through the interest of the inhabitants of Bruges, Mr. 
Ryken was enabled in July, 1841, to purchase Walletjes for 
the first novitiate and parent-house of the Xaverian Brothers. 
This property comprised a large mansion, the remnant of a 
famous feudal castle, surrounded by the usual moat and ap- 
proached by an old-fashioned drawbridge. A handsome garden, 
planted with fruit and ornamental trees, was attached to the 
mansion, and a high wall and hedge enclosed the entire do- 
main. 

In the archives of Bruges, Walletjes has special mention as a 
place of great distinction, whilst to the pioneers of Xaverian- 
ism it is truly a hallowed spot. 

The rules of the new society having been drawn up, and 
the approbation of the reigning Pontiff, Gregory XVI., being 
secured, the labors of the infant order now began in earnest. 

In 1842 a night-school for young men was opened, which 
was promptly patronized. The following year the founder and 
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four postulants were invested with the habit of the order—a 
robe similar to that worn by their patron, St. Francis Xavier, 
whilst engaged in those remarkable missions in India and 
Japan. This habit consists of a simple black cassock, with 
belt and white collar. The religious names of the pioneers 
were: Brother Francis Xavier, the Founder; Brothers Igna- 
tius, Alphonse, Dominic, and Stanislaus. Of these the last 
named still lives, and is director of St. Xavier’s College, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Three years later all took their vows for 
life, and to that list we find added the names of Brothers 
Aloysius and Alexius, the latter of whom has the distinction 
of being Provincial of the American Province and President 
of Mount St. Joseph’s College, near Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Xaverian Brotherhood grew and flourished, and, in addi- 
tion to the second school which they had by this time estab- 
lished at the Walletjes, the brothers were urged by the clergy. 
to open an academy for boys of the middle and higher classes 
of society in the centre of the city. Thus was laid the foun- 
dation of the now famous St. Xavier’s College, at present. 
attended by over four hundred students. 

This college is the largest establishment in Bruges. Eight 
large buildings have been added from time to time, and as 
external alterations are prohibited by law, in order that the 
ancient architecture of the city be maintained, the college pre- 
sents a most unique appearance, with its lofty, moss-grown. 
walls, its narrow, winding passages, and ponderous gates. and 
turrets. 

The first mission of the Xaverians was opened at Bury, 
England, in 1848, but the Catholics there being too poor to 
support a community of teachers, the brothers accepted an in- 
vitation to locate in Manchester. In that city they were re- 
markably successful, and to-day one of Manchester’s greatest 
boasts is the Catholic Collegiate of the Xaverian Brothers, 

Brothers Ignatius, Alexius, and Stanislaus were the pioneers 
of that mission, and to them belongs the no small honor of 
having introduced into Manchester the exercises of the ‘‘ May ' 
devotions.” Brother Alexius opened the exercises by reciting 
the rosary and litany, reading then a selection from some book 
of meditation. Brother Stanislaus led the choir and played the 
organ, and the voices of the old. mingled with those of the 
children as the sweet titles of Our Lady floated heavenward. 
Crowds of people attended the devotions every night, and many 
owed their conversion, and others their perseverance in virtue, 
VOL, LXVII,—47 
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to these meetings. Until the coming of the brothers the May 
devotions were unknown in Manchester. 'Tis true, there was 
ever cherished by the faithful a tender affection for our 
Blessed Lady, but it is a surprising fact that there was not 
even a statue of her in any church in Manchester! 

The people of the city seconded every effort of the 
brothers in behalf of youth, and their schools rapidly became 
the centres of that piety and culture which to-day find noble 
expression in the Catholic gentleman of Manchester. 

In the character of an educator, Brother Ignatius was him- 
self a peer, as the government inspectors more than once, in 
their reports, asserted. On one occasion such an inspector—a 
Protestant—was so delighted with his methods as a teacher 
that he invited Brother Ignatius to accompany him on his visit 
to the schools, and introduced him to teachers and pupils as 
the model school-master of England. 

As an acknowledgment of his merits in his chosen calling, 
the English government in 1893 placed Brother Ignatius on 
the “retired list,” giving him a pension for life. 

In 1853 Most Rev. Archbishop Spalding, then Bishop of 
Louisville, Kentucky, went to Belgium to procure young priests 
for his diocese from that thoroughly Catholic country. 

Hearing of the new Brotherhood, he paid a visit to Brother 
Francis Xavier, the founder, to whom he extended an invita- 
tion to open schools in America. The zealous religious was 
not slow in accepting, for such had long been his desire. 
America’s youth—open, honest, intellectual—they had fascinated 
him from his first acquaintance with them, long before the 
foundation stone of his congregation had been laid, and now 
that the building was erected, how eager his delight to see his 
dearest hopes about to be fulfilled! In the following year, there- 
fore, six brothers, accompanied by the founder, took passage for 
America, and arriving in Louisville, Kentucky, were at once 
domiciled in comfortable quarters. Two schools were soon 
opened, St. Patrick’s and the Immaculate Conception, and thus 
was the standard of Xaverianism planted upon American soil 
—a standard not upheld without a struggle, however, for the 
hardships consequent to all new settlements were greatly in- 
creased by the prevalence of Know-nothingism, which served to 
considerably retard the progress of the undertaking. 

In 1860 the colony was strengthened by a band of six from 
the parent-house, and Bishop Spalding procured for the brothers 
a suitable dwelling, centrally located, where they opened St. 
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Xavier's Institute. This marked a period 
of prosperity for the Xaverians, and in 
1890 the steady increase of students, and 
consequently the staff of teachers, de- 
manded the purchase of a larger house. 
The name of the institute was legally 
changed to that of St. Xavier’s College, 
which has now become one of the most 
successful seats of learning in Kentucky. 
The buildings occupy a square in. length, 
and are surrounded by forest trees and 
beautiful grounds. Among those who 
point to St. Xavier’s College as their 
Alma Mater are 
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In 1860 he join- 
Louisville, and for 
thirty-eight years has remained at that 
post of duty. In 1885, being appointed 
director of the Louisville house, he was 
obliged to resign his position of teacher 
at St. Patrick’s; but the pastor and the 
entire parish, fearing the effect of his 
disconnection with the school, offered to 
pay his usual salary, to have him identi- 
fied with the young members of the con- 
gregation. As his heart has ever been in 
teaching, he gladly continues, at the age 
of eighty-one years, to visit the schools 
several times a week, and gives personal 
assistance when needed. 

Brother Stanislaus is a born musician, 
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and the talent which found juvenile expression in whittling 
whistles, odd flutes, and indescribable instruments of many 
kinds, later distinguished its possessor as a musician of no mean 
order. He it was who furnished the music at the first “ May 
devotions” in Manchester, and he it is who at St. Xavier’s 
College régularly presides at the organ, touching the chords 
with the grace and ease of youth, despite the fact that the 
snows of eighty years have thrown their mantle round him. 

When Bishop Spalding was called from Louisville and 
raised to the dignity of Archbishop of Baltimore, he made a 
farewell address in which were enumerated the many chari- 
table institutions erected during his administration. 

“There is yet one more,” he said, “which cost me twelve 
years of incessant labor, and which I consider the grandest 
work of my life, and that is the introduction of the Xaverian 
Brothers into this city, to educate our boys in sound religious 
principles.” 

His love for the brothers was again displayed by his urging 
them to enter his new diocese, to take charge of St. Patrick’s 
school in Baltimore, and of St. Mary’s Industrial School, just 
outside that city. The foundation of the latter institution was 
due to the energy of Monsignor McColgan, a striking character 
in the Catholic hierarchy of America, called “the Father 
Mathew of Maryland.” 

It was he who founded the first Catholic temperance society 
in Baltimore, which formed the nucleus of that great society, 
the Confraternity of the Sacred Thirst. 

In his visits as a priest, Father McColgan saw many evi- 
dences of neglect in parents towards their growing sons, and 
he conceived. the idea of establishing a home in which such 
lads might be taught useful trades and receive a wholesome 
Christian education. 

Archbishop Spalding, to whom he explained his views, readi- 
ly approved of the plan. A meeting was held at which twenty 
thousand dollars were subscribed by the Catholics of Balti- 
more, and by personal exertions Father McColgan obtained 
many other donations, which soon enabled him to found the 
institution, and to gather therein many neglected boys, regard- 
less of creed. By his influence he also secured the passage by 
city council and State legislature of measures which made it a 
semi-public institution. Baltimore has reason to pride herself 
upon St. Mary’s Industrial School and its corps of zealous 
Xaverians, and she is ever ready to give evidence of her appre- 
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ciation both by 
open words of 
praise and by 
substantial contri- 
butions from her 
treasury. 















St. Mary’s INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Brother Dominic, the leader of that faithful band of self- 
sacrificing brothers, is a man of great force of character and lofti- 
ness of spirit. Nor is that loftiness of spirit to be confused 
with hauteur, nor his force of character inimical to gentleness of 
method. It is his constant care, as it is also that of his associate 
brothers, to turn into proper channels the natural propensities 
of his charges. No boy leaves St. Mary’s with the stamp of 
the reformatory upon him; no boy leaves St. Mary’s with 
broken spirit and crushed ambition. In his person is respected 
and defended the priceless jewel of human liberty. He is not 
thrown into a mould to issue forth stamped with another’s will, 
but he is tenderly guarded, his lessons made easy and pleasant, 
and kindness and benevolence are the weapons which conquer 
almost every case. 

The well-known missionary, Rev. Simon Herderick, C.P., 
ms up the qualities of St. Mary’s Industrial School, in an in- 
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terview granted a reporter of the Baltimore American at the 
close of a spiritual retreat given to the boys. 

“T have been in many institutioris,’”’ remarked Father Her- 
derick, “ without commission and commissioned by the governors 
of New York and New Jersey, but nowhere is there anything 
to approach St. Mary’s Industrial School. No bars, no man- 
acles, no cat-o’-nine-tails, no whips, no lash, no cells, no bread 
and water, no keepers, no ‘ whaling expeditions,’ no ‘red juice,’ 
and a condition of morality that no aggregation of boys any- 
where, gathered for any purpose, can surpass, if they can equal! 
Brother Dominic and his Xaverian associates have done a mar- 
vellous work, and I shall commend them and their methods 
wheresoever I go to all interested in the preservation of youth. 
By the way, did the gentlemen who recently pondered the pro- 
blem, ‘What to do with our boys,’ have a conference with 
Brother Dominic?” 

The youth that enters St. Mary’s finds there a great repub- 
lic, where good conduct and desire for advancement are always 
encouraged and rewarded. His stay depends on himself. He 
needs no “influence” to secure his withdrawal. He is well fed, 
warmly clothed, and especially he has time for play. 

The brothers, with true religious fervor, lose their identity 
in their labor. They are never separate from their pupils, but 
in work or play are -their constant companions, though their 
presence is never regarded as a menace to freedom, the boys 
well understanding and appreciating the affectionate interest of 
their teachers. 

St. Mary’s School is an immense structure fronting on the 
Frederick Road, one of the principal thoroughfares leading into 
Baltimore. A large farm is attached, and the building itself is 
fitted with every equipment necessary for the acquirement of 
the trades. In 1897 eight hundred boys received shelter and 
instruction in the institution. Each boy is obliged to attend 
school, the hours for study being conveniently arranged to suit 
age and employments. Thorough and substantial progress has 
been made in all the lines of study, which embraces the branches 
necessary for a complete business education. 

A thorough knowledge of the trades is acquired under skilled 
mechanics, and a practical acquaintance with them obtained 
by the application of such to the present demands of the in- 
stitution. Thus, the boys in the carpenter shop assist with the 
repairing of the exterior and interior of the buildings. Those 
in the painting and glazing departments aid in renovating such 
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portions as need freshening from time to time. In the 
“House” tailor shop is made and repaired all the clothing 
required by the boys. The same may be said of the hosiery 
department; whilst in the bakery are employed five boys, 
who convert barrels of flour into bread, cakes, and pies for 
the use of the inmates. Five large greenhouses give occupa- 
tion to a number, whilst the farm of fifty acres, once a dense 
forest of trees and undergrowth, but..now cleared and drained, 
yields as a result of the boys’ labors cereals and vegetables of 
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such excellent quality as to always command the highest 
market price. 

The brothers are justly proud of St. Mary’s World, a neat 
little journal that issues from the press at St. Mary’s Indus- 
trial School. It is a model of type-setting and printing, and 
would put to shame many a more pretentious sheet. Its enter- 
taining and instructive pages are a source of edification to the 
boys, and many compliments have been paid the same by lead- 
ing journals of Baltimore. The type-setting and press-work are 
done entirely by the boys of the school, and the interest which 
they must take in a publication of their very own is in itself 
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a training in language perhaps superior to any other method in 
ordinary use. 

The amusements during recreation hours include all the 
games that engross the attention of boys everywhere. Foot- 
ball is practised, but under regulations that secure invigorating 
exercise without the possibility of danger to life and limb. In 
base-ball the. boys have achieved high honors, the Seniors win. 
ning twenty-nine out of thirty-four games in contests with the 
best amateur clubs of Baltimore. 

Perhaps nothing is more conducive to pleasure, however, 
‘than the music of the three bands, under the direction of a 
capable professor. The brass band consists of thirty-six boys, 
the orchestra of twenty-four, the fife and drum corps of thirty, 
whilst there are five trumpeters. There is also a vocal class 
of two hundred and fifty boys. ; 

An annex of St. Mary’s, which has been doing valuable 
work, is St. James’s Home for working-boys, which was estab- 
lished in Baltimore City, by Cardinal Gibbons, in 1878. This 
is, of course, in charge of the Xaverian Brothers, and furnishes 
a home for worthy working-boys, who, after obtaining employ- 
ment, contribute a small portion of their wages to defray the 
expenses of the household. Thus is fostered a feeling of inde- 
pendence, and besides there is. furnished a pleasant security 
from the baneful influences of the world. 

In 1875 the second chapter of the Xaverian Congregation 
was held at the parent-house in Bruges, and at this chapter 
the three provinces, Belgium, England, and America, were 
created. The provincial chosen for the American Province was 
Brother Alexius, who had acted as superior both in Bruges and 
Manchester, and who had besides for six years directed St. 
Mary's Industrial School. 

One of the new provincial’s first acts was to secure a suita- 
ble novitiate for the candidates of the order, and a favorable 
location was obtained in a large property on the Frederick 
Road, west of Baltimore. A substantial building was erected 
and solemnly dedicated as the novitiate, under the name of 
Mount St. Joseph, November 30, 1876. Simultaneously the 
Brother Provincial, at the instance of the clergy, opened a 
school for young men which was incorporated under the name 
of Mount St. Joseph’s College. Both institutions have proved 
a success, the former adding from year to year many recruits 
to the army of Xaverian educators, and the latter carrying on 
its roll an average of a hundred pupils annually. 
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In the early fifties we discover him in 
America, where, in Louisville, Ky., after 
a career of honor and usefulness, his 
restless ambition finds unfailing peace in 
the quiet cell of the Xaverian Brother. 

Brother Joseph was director of the 
colony of Xaverians that entered Balti- 
more in 1872, his first charge being at 
St. Patrick’s school. Affairs here were 
found in a state of chaos, but under his 
masterful direction things assumed a pro- 
per shape and to-day no school stands 

vb scorn wach ee higher. In many of the municipal cham- 
bers, editorial chairs, offices of prominent business houses and 
railroad companies, young men are found who attended St. 
Patrick’s school when Brother Joseph taught there, whilst law- 
yers, doctors, and priests point to him with pride as their be- 
loved and honored tutor. 

Any account of Mount St. Joseph’s, how slight soever, 
would be incomplete indeed without a mention of another, who 
in the capacity of prefect of studies has for the space of thirty 
years given an example of wisdom, tact, and unfailing devotion 
to duty which has won and held every heart whose good for- 
tune it is to have met and known him—the noble Brother 

















Isidore. 
With a gracious and commanding presence he combines a 


charm of manner and a firm yet kindly dignity which, magnetic 
in their manifestation, serve to conquer the most incorrigible 
by gentleness, and to lead the more willing youth to heights 
never dreamed of by him before. 

Whether in the class-room, making easy 
and pleasant the perplexing mysteries of | 
book-lore, or in recreation hall, relating 
many a merry experience of a busy life, 
or on the grounds, released from the re- 
straining walls—the best hour of all to a 
boy—the wonderful influence of Brother 
Isidore is remembered now by _ world- 
weary men, who recall with pleasurable 
emotion the ne’er forgotten days at their 
beloved Alma Mater. 

“A look was enough from him,” I have 
heard an old pupil say. “No rod nor Brotner FRANcis. 
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discipline was neces- 
sary, whether at 
home or on the long 
tramps for miles 
over the surround- 
ing country; his firm 
yet gentle and re- 























WHERE REST AND WORK 
ALTERNATE. 
proachful ‘Boys, 
boys!’ would put 
to shame our most 
riotous inclinations, 
and quench com- 
pletely any attempt- 
ed infringement of 

the rules,” 

No fairer spot could have been selected than the one which 
marks the situation of Mount St. Joseph’s. It is within easy 
reach of the Monumental City, and the commodious building, 
with its charmingly appointed grounds, is a fit ornament for a 
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section with which Nature has been generous in her gifts. 
Smiling fields, rich in grass and grain, spread to the gates of 
the college, and all around it is a country rich in historic 
memories. 

Kentucky and Maryland are not alone the scenes of the 
Xaverian Brothers’ labors. At the instigation of different pre- 














THE “Stars” BASE-BALL GROUNDS, ST. MarRy’s INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


lates, they have been introduced into Richmond, Virginia ; 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and into Massachusetts, where they 
conduct schools in Lowell and Lawrence. At Danvers, Mass., 
is St. John’s Normal College, where a thorough course in 
normal, literary, and scientific training is pursued by aspirants 
to the great army of educators, assembled under the standard 
of St. Francis Xavier. This magnificent property was christened 
“‘Stonycroft” by its one time neighbor, the poet Whittier. 
The sons of St. Xavier, ever anxious to enlarge their field 
of usefulness, have recently purchased a magnificent property 
at Old Point Comfort, where there will be immediately begun 
a series of buildings to bear the name of Old Point Comfort 
College. .Apart from all the interior equipments necessary for 
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health, study, and comfort, there will be a diamond, and bowl- 
ing alley, and hand-ball court, but the brothers will make it 
their aim here, as in all their colleges, that brawn will be 
subordinated to brain ; the intellectual man will take precedence 
of the physical man. And let me here ask if it might not be 
well for some of our colleges, presided over by others than re- 
ligious, to gather a grain of wisdom from such a suggestion? 
How is it that we daily see noted in papers and magazines the 
progress of our young men in base-ball, foot-ball, rowing and 
swimming, but rarely, I may say never, a word as to their at- 
tainments in letters? Are the future rulers of our nation to 
be the long-locked, muscular creatures who figure so conspicu- 
ously in our journals as the models of “college education’? 
If so, then may we well exclaim: “ Angels and ministers of 
grace, defend us!” 

Our safety in the present, our hope for the future, lies in 
the methods of educators, for they are directly applicable to the 
orderly growth of religious life. And without religion what 
have we? Chaos! To the religious, then, we must look for 
the profitable instruction of our youth, and under their benign 
influence we may hope, without presumption, for a day when 
carping doubt and wretched infidelity shall be no more. 
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HOW MY UNCLE LOST HIS WILL. 
BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


% AM quite aware that ghost-stories are not the 
fashion nowadays; we have done away with such 
nonsense for ever, and explained all theories of 
a supernatural agency with good, sound common- 
sense facts, which appeal to our highly cultivated 
reasoning powers. If any one sees ghosts it is due to disor- 
dered nerves or a disordered liver, or treated altogether as a 
practical joke of a somewhat played-out character. But in spite 
of our vaunted progress and superiority to such things, I think 
human nature is much the same in this nineteenth century of 
phonographs and Réntgen rays as it was in the good old days 
when all men believed in spirits. 

Iiowever, be this as it may, I never was much of a believer 
in ghosts; in fact, had not given the subject any consideration 
whatever, having been far too much occupied with other things, 
besides being a most practical person, without a touch of dreami- 
ness or superstition in my composition. Therefore the story I 
am about to relate, which is the one incomprehensible episode 
in my otherwise humdrum life, may be interesting to others 
who feel in the same way about spiritual occurrences. 

Of course those who sit in the seats of the scornful may ex- 
plain the thing in the most lucid and scientific manner possible 
and in a way wholly convincing to themselves, but to me it is 
one of the mysteries of life and will always remain such. So I 
can only relate the facts as they happened, and leave wiser 
brains than mine to decide their meaning. But now for my 
story, which from this preamble may appear a much more ex- 
citing affair than it really is. 

In the days when it all happened, not so many years ago, I 
was a young lawyer waiting patiently for the briefs that were so 
slow to come. I had my office in a good building in a promi- 
nent street (which cost me, by the way, far more than I could 
afford), but no luck ever seemed to come my way; and as time 
went on I became thoroughly depressed, for the outlook was 
anything but hopeful, and my little capital, slender at the best, 
slowly decreased. A profession or business of some kind was 
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absolutely necessary for me, for I was not like many fellows 
who have rich fathers to fall back upon if their playing at a 
profession fails as a means of livelihood. 

My father had died a year before, when I was at Harvard; 
and when affairs were settled up it was found that we were 
considerably poorer than we had imagined, and my mother had 
only a small annuity on which she could just manage to live 
in comfort. Having studied for the law by my own special de- 
sire, and being at that time altogether hopeful of succeeding 
in it eventually, I hated to give up the profession I had chosen 
for a business which might bring me quicker returns, so I de- 
cided to struggle on awhile. My only near relative besides my 
mother was an old uncle, my father’s eldest brother—reputed 
to be very rich but a terrible miser, and his behavior towards 
us after my father’s death, at a time when he could have helped 
my mother in many ways, disgusted me with him. For myself 
I wanted neither his patronage nor support; for even from a 
child I disliked him and never willingly approached him. 

A keen, successful business man himself, hard and stern, my 
uncle had the greatest possible contempt for my father’s un- 
lucky speculations, which had cost us so dear; and in the per- 
functory visit of condolence he paid us, the only consolation he 
offered was the characteristic one that “poor Henry always was 
a fool in business matters, and he supposed his son would 
follow in his footsteps.” This speech naturally did not mend 
matters between us, and relations became more strained than 
ever. The breach culminated about a year before the events 
I am about to relate took place, when I became engaged to 
Clare Summers, the prettiest girl in Baltimore, refined, lovely, 
and sweet in every way, and of a very good family, but, like 
myself, not over-blessed with this world’s goods, and, moreover, 
the daughter of a man my uncle had had some business trouble 
with and disliked immensely. We were very much in love, 
Clare and I, and with love and youth between us and confi- 
dence of success, we felt all would come right in time, and were 
content to wait till fortune should walk in upon me suddenly, 
and I should wake up one morning and find myself famous. 

Just after our engagement my uncle paid us one of his 
periodical visits (he only came when he had something dis- 
agreeable to say), and found my mother alone. He vented all 
his displeasure on her, working himself up to a state of perfect 
fury over the idea of “two young ignoramuses without a cent 
between them thinking of getting married,” and winding up with 
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the parting assurance that if I persisted in this “ unwarrantable 
folly”” we should never see any of his money. And what my 
uncle says he does, as I have good reason to know. When I 
came home and heard of his visit my rage at his meddling in 
my affairs was almost equal to his own, and poor mother had 
to bear the brunt of two storms; but what mothers will en- 
dure is past the comprehension of mortal man. 

Of course, like all hot-headed young fools, I lost no time 
in writing my uncle a letter, and telling him I would thank 
him not to trouble himself about my affairs; that I should mar- 
ry whom I pleased, and he was quite at liberty to leave his 
money to any one he liked, as I had never counted on it in the 
least. Needless to relate, after my first passion cooled down 
I regretted the impetuosity of my letter, and my manner of 
wording it; but for the life of me I can’t say yet that I regret 
the substance of it, for his attack was both unwarrantable and 
unjust. 

We heard nothing more from my uncle after this, and I plod- 
ded on as best I could; but it nearly drove me wild to think 
of Clare, wasting her bright young girlhood waiting for me, 
when she might have had so many richer and better fellows 
than myself. 

In fact, I had almost determined to go to her and break the 
engagement, cost me what it would; for it was an injustice to 
ask her to continue it. Through all my disappointments and 
failures my darling stood by me, and her brave, cheery words 
of hope were my only solace in a world that looked black 
enough to discourage any one. 

And, indeed, I began to think the worst had come to the 
worst one cold winter day early in the new year, when I sat 
in my chilly little office (I couldn’t afford to heat it even with 
a gas-stove) and looked dismally around from the scanty furni- 
ture and grim old law-books which formed my only stock-in- 
trade to my light pocket-book, where a few dollar-bills were 
the only thing left between me and failure, unless I drew on 
my mother’s small allowance, which I had steadily refused to 
do in spite of her repeated generous offers—the dear mother! 
Just as I was seriously turning over in my mind by what work 
I was best adapted to earn an honest living, a ring came at 
my door, and'the hope that springs eternal in the human breast 
rose within me and I straightened myself up in the expecta- 
tion of the long-looked-for client. Alas for my hopes! It 
turned out to be only the postman with a letter; but even a 
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letter was better than nothing in the present low ebb of affairs, 
and I took it eagerly, only to experience a fresh thrill of dis- 
appointment when I recognized in the address my uncle’s chars 
acteristic handwriting, minute almost to invisibility. 

I knew the man too well not to believe that he had any- 
thing pleasant to communicate, and I was well aware that no 
idea of relenting would ever come into his flinty old heart. 
The letter was short, business-like, and to the point; altogether 
so like my uncle that I had to laugh there by myself when I 
had finished it—but not a mirthful laugh by any means! It 
ran : 

“ DEAR NEPHEW HENRY: I wish to make a new will, having 
mislaid my old one; and as you are my brother’s son and a 
lawyer (though I hate the whole race of them), I feel it my 
duty to give you a little business in spite of your unwarrant- 
able behavior to me. Of course, not being interested in the 
will in any way (as I told you at our last meeting), it is quite 
legal that you should draw it up! Therefore I shall be obliged 
if you can make it convenient to come out to Allanmore to- 
morrow evening and do this business for me. I will send car- 
riage to meet you at 7:30 train. 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘* JOHN ALLANMORE WEST.” 


What did the old man mean by this communication? Did 
he only want to remind me, for fear I might be tempted to 
forget the fact, that I was cut off his inheritance, or was it in 
contemptuous pity for my briefless state, or even perhaps in- 
tended as a grim practical joke? My uncle, however, was by 
no means inclined to joking of any sort, and I decided to 
write him an instant refusal, alleging too much occupation in 
the city as an excuse. But the extreme absurdity of it struck 
me in its most ludicrous light as I thought of how easily my 
urgent engagements could be postponed. At the same time I 
felt anything but inclined to eat humble pie, and accept that 
curt and peremptory summons just when he chose to extend 
the hand of patronage to me. “The old miser wants to save 
lawyer’s fees by employing me,” I thought, “for I’m morally 
certain it is not from any love of his nephew. I believe I will 
astonish him after all by taking him at his word, as nothing 
better offers just now, and if he tries to get the better of me 
he will find his match.” 

My uncle’s letter had come just at the right time. Under 
VOL, LXVII.—48 
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other circumstances I would not even have noticed it, but I 
had gftown so desperate with enforced inaction that I positively 
welcomed a change of any sort—a tangible something to which 
I could lay my hand. 

So I went home and informed my mother of my intentions, 
showing her uncle’s letter, over which she waxed highly indig- 
nant, packed my slender portmanteau, and started next evening 
for Allanmore in a not particularly Christian frame of mind. 
Like all local trains, the train simply crept through the snow- 
covered fields of the dreary winter landscape ; and'when it finally 
drew up at the country station which was the nearest point to 
Allanmore, the short January twilight was already falling, damp 
and chilly. My uncle’s carriage, which waited for me, was a 
lumbering, heavy affair, of the kind probably in fashion in the 
colonial days; and it was drawn by two fat old horses of an- 
cient and solid appearance. But the inside of the vehicle proved 
most luxurious, and as I sank back into its roomy depths 
it appeared by no means the worst place one could choose 
for a long two-hours’ drive through the hill-country, when the 
bleak winds were whistling outside with a cutting blast. 

It scarcely seemed half-an-hour before we were passing the 
stone gates of my uncle’s mansion, and bowling smoothly 
along the gloomy avenue of sycamores which led to the 
house. As we drew up at last before the portico with its 
imposing columns the house presented an appearance of uni- 
form and absolute gloom; for not a light appeared at any of 
the windows, and I reflected half-jokingly, half-angrily, that 
my uncle had certainly not killed the fatted calf for my arrival. 

By the time the coachman had ponderously descended from 
his perch and opened the door of the carriage, the hall door 
was flung open and an old butler appeared, holding up a 
lamp, behind which he peered out cautiously into the dark- 
ness—evidently expecting that I might be bringing a band of 
tramps or house-breakers in my train. He ushered me into a 
fine old oak-wainscoted hall, which looked cold and dreary even 
with its huge open fire-places, and explained to me on the 
way to my room that Mr. West never left his rooms in the 
evening, but would be pleased to see me after I had dined. 

Matters were better in my own room, for it was small and 
cozy, more modern-looking than the gloomy apartments we had 
passed, and even boasted a small though economical fire. 

After telling me that dinner would be served as soon as 
I was ready, the old butler took himself off with his lamp, 
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leaving me to the mild radiance of a couple of wax candles; 
and when my simple toilet was completed I proceeded to 
descend, but was somewhat taken aback at finding no light in 
the corridor, so I had to return for one of my tall silver 
candle-sticks to light me on the way. After several wrong turns 
—for the house seemed to be fairly overrun with corridors and 
staircases—I finally found my way to the dining-room, where 
my old friend, the irreproachable butler, waited on me in 
gloomy state. 

It was a splendid apartment, hung with fine old family 
portraits, among which the most recent was my Uncle John, 
with his keen, cold face and piercing eyes, and as I sat in 
solitary magnificence in an oasis of light at the end of the 
long table, with a hearty appetite disposing of the various 
dishes the butler 
would be done with all this brave company of Allanmores 
when their present owner went over to the majority. They 
would very likely be knocked down in a job-lot by an auc- 
tioneer, or perhaps my uncle might leave his portrait to my 
mother and myself as a token of his affection. 
capable of doing such a thing. 
gentleman had not economized on in this dreary old mansion 
of his, and that was his chef; for I never sat down to a better- 
cooked, better-served dinner. 

I can see my /in-de-sitcle reader raising his eyebrows as 
he reads my coinments on the dinner, and saying with supe- 
rior intuition, “ 7zat explains the ghost-story.” 
observe from the outset that the argument will not answer, for, 
fortunately for myself, I have the digestion of that much- 
abused bird, the ostrich; and even now, in my sober middle- 
age, have yet to taste the dinner which could give me the 


nightmare. 


brought me, I wondered fancifully what 


He was quite 
One matter, however, the old 


But let me 


As I sat after dinner, smoking an excellent cigar, waiting 
till it should suit my uncle to summon me, it appeared alto- 
gether a desirable thing to own all this solid luxury and com- 
fort; and I sighed as I thought of Clare, and how well it 
would have suited her stately beauty to be chatelaine of this 
fine old mansion, instead of a poor man’s wife, with all the 
sordidness and petty troubles of a daily struggle with scanty 


means. 


It is well for a man to be obliged to work and have the 
spur of necessity, for it brings out the manliness of his nature; 


but for a woman it is another thing, and, in spite of the New- 
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Woman theory, I think a woman is better and happier in her 
home life, undisturbed by business and its cares. 

More and more bitter grew my thoughts as I went over 
“what might have been” under different circumstances; and 
when the noiseless butler approached once more to say that 
‘Master would be pleased to see me now if quite convenient,” 
I rose in anything but a complaisant humor to face my grim 
old kinsman, feeling more than half-inclined to throw the whole 
business over, and let the old miser find some one else to draw 
up his will than his much-injured nephew. But my good angel 
prevailed, and in the end I found myself meekly following the 
man along the interminable, badly-lighted corridors towards my 
uncle’s rooms, which were situated in a modern wing of the 
house far apart. We had traversed, as it seemed to me, a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, when the butler paused at last at a 
door at the very end of the corridor, knocked, and threw open 
the door, announcing pompously, “ Mr. Henry West.” 

A tall figure drew itself slowly out of a capacious chair to 
greet me, and I could hardly restrain a start of surprise when 
I recognized in this feeble, aged figure, with its white hair, my 
Uncle John, whom I had last seen, barely two years ago, a 
hale and hearty man. Defiant as I felt, my feelings were 
somewhat softened by his appearance, and, as if divining this 
and resenting it, the old man hastened to greet me with one 
of his usual sharp speeches. 

“Well, nephew Henry,” he said testily as he shook hands, 
‘‘don’t stand there staring as if you had seen a ghost! I am 
changed, no doubt, since we met, but I tell you, young man, 
one doesn’t pass through an illness like mine of last winter with- 
out its telling upon one, and I am no longer as young as I 
was!” 

Taken aback by this direct reference to my thoughts, I 
stammered something about not being aware of his illness, etc. 

“Of course not,” he snapped; “you are not in the habit of 
troubling yourself much whether I live or die ; but,” with a keen 
glance under his shaggy eyebrows, “I don’t mean to die just 
yet, and in any case it won’t make any difference to you. By 
the way, do you still keep up that confounded nonsense with 
the Summers girl, or have you come to your senses at last?” 

If he had intended to rouse me from my first impulse of 
pity for him into a deliberate rage, he succeeded thorougbly. 
All my old dislike and antagonism came back redoubled at his 
taunting words, and I was beginning a reply as insulting as his 
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own when it struck me how thoroughly childish it was to 
quarrel with an old man like this. So with an effort I re- 
strained myself, and said in studiedly calm tones: 

“T don’t think I came here to discuss my private affairs, 
Uncle John, so we will leave them alone, if you please. I 
understood you wished to see me on business matters; but if 
this is not so, I must ask you to excuse me, as I have no time 
to waste on useless discussions.” 

“ Hoity-toity!”’ quoth my uncle indignantly; “ what are the 
young people coming to, dictating what their elders shall say— 
private affairs, business matters, forsooth!”’ And he went on with 
a torrent of angry words; but there was an odd twinkle in his 
eye as after awhile he drew his dispatch-box toward him, and 
proceeded to give me all the instructions about his will in the 
most business-like manner; and when it was drawn up in due 
form, and I read it to him for his signature, he nodded approv- 
ingly from time to time as if in high good humor over the 
disposal of his property. I believe the old wretch thought he 
was inflicting a terrible punishment upon me in doing this; 
but it really troubled me very little now who fell heir to his 
miserable money, as long as I was out of the running. At last 
all the formalities were completed, two of the men about the 
place were called in to witness the document, and the business 
ended. I waited in silence to hear if the old man had anything 
else to say, determined not to be the first to commence a con- 
versation. He threw himself back into his chair with an air 
of relief, looking at me furtively from time to time, as if to see 
the result of his tactics; but my bored air of utter indifference 
had produced its effect upon him, as I knew it would, and he 
grew really angry at last, piqued at his failure to draw me out; 
so I was not surprised when he wished me a curt good-night, 
signifying his desire of being alone. Equally ready to gratify 
him, I jumped up at once and moved towards the door, but just 
as I opened it he called after me: 

“As you confine yourself so strictly to business matters, 
nephew, perhaps it will not suit you to wait till to-morrow 
morning for your fee, but I must ask you to do so, as it is 
inconvenient for me to give it to you just now.” 

If he thought I would say he did not owe me anything he 
was greatly mistaken, for I intended having my pound of flesh 
as well as himself; so, disregarding the sneer in his voice, I 
merely answered coolly that it would do perfectly well in the 
morning, for I felt if the conversation continued my powers of 
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endurance would not hold out, and I should end by giving my 
uncle a piece of my mind. 

When I reached my room it was nearly twelve o’clock, and 
I locked the door of my sanctum behind me with a feeling of 
relief, and prepared for a comfortable smoke by the fire, being 
glad to be alone once more, for my uncle’s power of stinging 
and irritating me to the last degree had been fully exercised 
to-night. I was determined it should be the last time, and that 
before I went away I would let him know in plain terms that 
he and I were to be strangers for the future, as I had had 
enough of this sort of thing. Then I began thinking over what 
lay before me, seriously now, for all hope of ever inheriting a 
penny from Uncle John had been settled to-night, and it was 
time to be up and doing. But I was very tired, and gradually 
the warmth and the soothing influence of my cigar combined 
began to tell on me. I found myself, in spite of my very real 
trouble and anxiety, becoming prosaically drowsy, and I made 
up my mind to go to bed and follow the wise advice of letting 
to-morrow take care of itself. 

I must have slept the very instant my head touched the 
pillow, for I remember no more after blowing out the candle 
and climbing into the old-fashioned wooden bedstead till I 
woke suddenly with a start from an unusually vivid dream, in 
which I thought I saw Clare walking away from me down a 
long passage. From time to time she would turn and beckon 
to me, and I tried to follow, but never seemed to come any nearer, 
after the elusive manner of dreams. 

I rubbed my eyes, sat up, and became thoroughly awake in 
a second, with that strange sense of the quickening and per- 
ception of the mental powers which so often follows a sudden 
wakening from a dream. But the strangest thing about it was 
that the footsteps went on as they had done before in my 
dream of Clare—softly, continuously, with a firm, even tread; 
but instead of receding, they seemed to be coming steadily 
nearer. Silence, complete and utter, reigned in the house, a 
silence almost oppressive, when one’s own breathing and the 
ticking of the watch were unnaturally loud and startling, and 
only the sound of the monotonous footsteps continued, softly 
echoing down the corridor, coming nearer and nearer till they 
paused outside my door. I thought immediately of my uncle, 
that perhaps he was ill or needed something, and I waited for 
a second in expectation of a knock at the door, then called 
out “ Who's there?” 
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No answer came, so I repeated my question. Still no re- 
sponse; so I decided on the usual solution of a midnight 
mystery in old houses—“ rats ’—turned over again and tried to 
sleep, having, as I said before, very little imagination and not 
being in the least nervous. But sleep seemed a difficult thing 
to-night, after my first sudden waking, and I lay there quiet but 
utterly sleepless, turning over in my mind the events of the day, 
when suddenly the footsteps began again, but this time in my 
room and coming towards the bedside. This was too much for 
human endurance. “ Who are you?” I called again, springing 
out of bed and fumbling to light a match, for the fire had 
gone out, and the room was in total darkness and filled with 
an icy air which chilled me through and through. 

I struck and struck in vain with the matches, which obsti- 
nately refused to light, as they always do when wanted, and 
again as I did so the footsteps sounded, this time nearer than 
ever, as if a person were slowly pacing round the room. 

At last the match caught and the watery gleam of the 
candle lighted the room dimly. I gazed around with dazed eyes, 
expecting at least to see some shadowy figure start up out of 
the gloom. But not a thing was visible! I found my revolver, 
and clutching it in my hand searched in every nook and corner 
of the room, carefully lifting my candle to see. The fastenings 
of both door and window were alike undisturbed and absolutely 
nothing was to be found. Once more I tried to persuade my- 
self it was a mistake, when the footsteps came again, actually 
passing me where I stood transfixed in the middle of the room, 
so closely that I could have touched the person (had there 
been an earthly being to touch). It is no exaggeration to say 
that at that moment my blood fairly ran cold with horror, 
for this was no tangible thing I had to deal with. If it had 
even been something I could see, the horror of the situation 
would have been lessened; but to stand there petrified, help- 
less, with those soft footfalls echoing around me, unable to 
speak or move—for when I tried to speak the words froze on 
my lips—with that weird, invisible presence surrounding and 
enveloping me was horrifying. 

A moment more and I felt my senses would have left me, 
when the footsteps appeared to recede from my side and pass 
towards the door, and then I heard them outside the locked 
door once more and pacing down the corridor ! 

“My God!” I gasped, when, as if delivered from some ter- 
rible oppression, the power of speech came back to me again. 
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Great drops of perspiration stood out on my forehead and my 
heart beat with throbs that seemed as though they were audi- 
ble, while I felt as if struck by some sudden and crushing blow 
almost depriving me of thought and movement. 

But with the steadily receding footsteps my terror seemed 
to fade a little and my practical nature speedily reasserted 
itself. Hastily I managed to get on some things and, grasping 
the candle in one hand and the revolver in the other, forced 
myself to set out for the door with stumbling steps, though a 
strong physical aversion to my task seemed to prevent me. 

I unlocked the door with difficulty, for my fingers were 
trembling, and passed out into the corridor. Here, instead of 
the total darkness I had left it in when I retired to bed, the 
corridor was now literally ablaze and flooded with light! <A large 
lamp was placed in a bracket on the wall, but I had not no- 
ticed its being lighted on my way to my room. At any rate, 
it was turned up now and flaring to its highest extent, blazing 
above and below the chimney, which was cracked in several 
places, and the panelling of the wall behind it was blistered 
and discolored by the strong heat. Nothing can be more un- 
canny in a quiet, deserted house at midnight than a strong, 
blazing light which almost seems to accentuate the utter still- 
ness. It was the last touch needed to complete the strange 
occurrences of the night. I hesitated a moment, looked out 
on the windows of the corridor which gave on the garden side 
of the house, and then, opening one wide, I snatched the 
bronze lamp out of its bracket and threw it out of the window 
with all my strength as far as I could throw. 

Not a moment too soon, for, not being the modern safety 
lamp, it exploded suddenly as it fell, but the flames were in- 
stantly extinguished in the wet grass. How I ever touched 
the lamp with my trembling fingers and carried it to the win- 
dow is one of the mysteries of that most mysterious night, but 
sometimes strength, which afterwards seems incredible, is given 
to us in moments of bodily weakness. 

I took up my candle and again resumed my journey along 
the corridor, for having recovered a little strength and courage 
with my physical exertions I obstinately determined to get to 
the bottom of the mystery. I opened every door and examined 
every cecess, but nothing was there and not a sound disturbed 
the terrible stillness that reigned in this quiet house, where 
not a soul but myself seemed living and breathing. I paused 
for a second baffled, and once again came the sound of the 
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mysterious footsteps—slowly, softly, down some steps which lay 
just before me, bringing with them a renewed chill of cold hor- 
ror. But I persevered in following and found myself at last in 
the new wing where my uncle’s rooms lay. A faint glimmer 
of light shone out from under the door of the library, so he 
was evidently still awake, and it gave me a feeling of relief to 
realize that another human being shared my midnight vigils. 
Not a movement, however, came from within the room, and 
silence reigned supreme, unbroken even by the ghostly foot- 
steps, which had now completely ceased. I knocked at the 
door, but no answer came. I pushed the door open, not with- 
out a feeling of apprehension as to what might confront 
me, for the events of the night had somewhat unhinged my 
nerves. 

To my horror, as I opened it, a smell of burning filled 
the air and a dull, smouldering flame of fire leaped up into 
a blaze, fanned by the draught of the suddenly opening 
door. 

The room was on fire! All the papers and inflammable 
matter on the writing-table were burnt, and the steady flames 
were creeping up the tapestry window-curtains near it. I in- 
stantly perceived the originator of the mischief in the gutter- 
ing wax candle fallen from the candlestick, which had first ig- 
nited the papers. The arm-chair beside the table was empty— 
this much I could see through the clouds of thick yellow smoke 
already filling the room in volumes, so I tried to make my 
way to the further door leading to my uncle’s bedroom to 
warn him of his peril before alarming the house, but at the 
first step I stumbled heavily over a prostrate figure near thé 
window—my uncle, lying face downwards, motionless and rigid, 
apparently asphyxiated ! 

Unspeakably awful was the situation: alone in that burn- 
ing room. with the dead man in my arms, half choked with the 
fumes of smoke, and groping desperately for the bell-rope to 
ring, for though I lifted my voice again and again in a desper- 
ate cry for help no answer came. 

I managed to turn my uncle slightly so as to ‘eel his heart, 
and to my surprise found it still beating. With a superhuman 
effort and the courage hope had given me I half-carried, half- 
dragged him from the library into the passage, and then, 
darting back through the burning room to his bedroom be- 
yond, almost tore the bell-rope down in my desperation, still 
shouting for help as I did so. 
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As a final effort I tried firing off my revolver, and at last, 
to my intense relief, heard a replying shout and a sound of 
doors hastily thrown open in the distance. In a second the 
quiet house became a scene of bustling confusion, for the but- 
ler, my uncle’s valet, and many of the servants appeared— 
most of them in a half-dazed condition at being so suddenly 
aroused, 

It was the work of a moment to send one of them for the 
doctor and two others to carry my uncle to a room far away 
from the fire, whilst the rest of us, with the help of the grooms 
and stablemen, who brought their hose and buckets into play 
through the windows, managed, after considerable exertion, to 
put out the fire, which by now had made considerable head- 
way. 

When I saw that all was going well, I returned to my 
uncle and found him quite revived, by the aid of the restora- 
tives his valet had given him, and able to recognize me when 
I approached him. In the meantime the doctor arrived, and 
judging from his astonished: appearance when he beheld me I 
must have presented a curious figure as I arose from my un- 
cle’s bedside all blackened by smoke and flames and singed 
out of recognition, though fortunately not burnt. 

He had evidently received some explanation of the affair 
from the servant, and immediate)y proceeded to examine my 
uncle; and, after asking me a few questions as to how I found 
him, etc., declared that the old man was not in the least in- 
jured, but only shaken and stunned by his heavy fall, and that 
a little rest and care would bring him round again speedily. 
After taking a few hours’ sleep, for it was daylight, I made a 
thorough inspection of the premises and the grounds, question- 
ing all the servants and trying to find some clue to last night’s 
mystery ; but in the-end I was obliged to confess myself thor- 
oughly at a loss to account for it in any way. 

The fire and my uncle’s peril had completely banished the 
subject from my mind for the time being, but now that I was 
at ease concerning that, the mysterious footsteps and the 
strange light which had actually been the means of my dis- 
covering the fire, absolutely haunted my thoughts. The 
more I tried to understand it the more mysterious they ap- 
peared. My obstinate convictions on such matters die hard; 
but facts are more than convictions, and I acknowledged in my 
innermost thoughts that those had been no human footsteps 
that I followed last night along the corridors of Allanmore, 
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but a warning sent by Heaven in order that I might be the 
means of saving human life; else why, why had they pene- 
trated even to my very bedside, and guided me straight to the 
door of my uncle’s library? We think we are so unerring in 
our proud philosophy, we poor mortals, and in the great light 
of science which beats so strongly on our dying century, we 
can explain all things by natural causes. But let one ray from 
that spirit world which encompasses us like the air we breathe 
fall across our path, and we are fain to lay down our armor 
and confess ourselves vanquished by a power higher and more 
farseeing than our own. My meditations were interrupted by 
a message from my uncle asking to see me. 

Now, I had made up my mind it was no use telling about 
the mysterious footsteps, for people would either think I was 
drawing on my imagination for effect, or else that I was 
slightly out of my mind—a conclusion I should most certainly 
have jumped at myself had any one told me such a tale. 

My uncle, however, began the conversation ; and, holding out 
his hand, said bluntly, coming straight to the point as was his 
wont: “I have a great deal to thank you for, nephew Henry. 
If it had not been for your presence in the house last night 
and your prompt assistance I should now be burnt to a cinder, 
and a coroner’s inquest would be taking place here to-day; 
that is to say, if the house hadn’t been burnt to the ground 
too! Believe me, I am grateful for your goodness, for we did 
not part on the best of terms last night, and after all it would 
not have been much more than I deserved had you let me 
alone. By the way,” he said suddenly, “why didn’t you let 
me burn? for if you had, you would have found yourself heir to 
my property this morning.” 

‘Do you take me for a villain and a murderer as well as 
an idiot, Uncle John?” I asked indignantly. As usual, we 
were not many minutes together before we began to quarrel. 
“TI only did my duty in rescuing you, as I would have rescued 
any human creature from a horrible death; and if I had not 
been there, your valet or some one else would have found you 
in time, so there is nothing so wonderful about it after all.” 

“ Yes, my valet, very likely!’ snapped my uncle with scorn; 
“away at the other end of the house, and hard to wake as the 
Seven Sleepers. No, no, Henry West; you know very well 
you are talking nonsense; and it is to you and you alone I 
owe my life, even if you did only consider me as the abstract 
fellow-creature and not your poor uncle. Gratitude igs a hard 
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pill to swallow, it seems, for any one as proud as you are, but 
you have to take it from me, young man, whether you will or 
not.” And he chuckled to himself in a knowing way, till I 
began to think his mind must be wandering slightly. 

‘Look here, Henry,” he said at last, “add one more favor 
to what you have already done me, and tell me the whole 
story of last night from the beginning. First of all, what 
made you come to my room?” 

So I told him I had been awakened by some noise in the 
night, and starting off to see what it was, found my way to 
his room at last, and discovered it on fire, etc. I could see, 
however, he was not satisfied with my explanation, as he pur- 
sued the subject as to why I had come in his direction, so far 
from my own quarters, how I had found the way, etc., and as 
I perceived that he was getting feverishly excited over it, just 
to satisfy him I told him everything, just as you have heard 
it, secretly rather curious to see what he thought of it. Con- 
trary to my expectations my uncle did not interrupt me with 
any incredulous questions or sneers, but heard me in profound 
silence to the end. 

“It is a strange story—very strange,” he repeated, after a 
prolonged pause. “The strangest thing I ever heard; but I 
know you, nephew Henry, and that you are telling me the 
truth. I don’t believe in such things myself, never did. But 
there seems no other explanation to offer for this than one of 
a supernatural agency, and if the footsteps had not come you 
would not have been aroused. Though why my poor old, use- 
less life should have been spared by an interposition of Divine 
Providence, seems a strange and incomprehensible thing to me. 
Well, well, God’s ways are truly wonderful, and when you get 
to my age, nephew, you will find many things in this life not 
to be explained by your modern science, wonderful as you think 
it; but I am truly grateful for the mercy which has spared 
me. Perhaps God wishes to give me time to do better things 
with my life, for I’ve been a hard man in my time and refused 
him much I might have given him.” 

He seemed to be going off into a brown study, altogether 
lost in his thoughts and apparently oblivious of my presence; 
but suddenly he roused himself to say sharply: “ You say you 
found me lying on my face last night in the library. Did 
you notice anything in my hand?” 

I replied that I had not, for my only thought was to get 
him out of the burning room. 
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“And all the papers on the table were burnt too?” he per- 
sisted eagerly. 

“ Everything that was outside,” I answered, ‘“ but the desk it- 
self is uninjured beyond being charred and burnt a little at 
the sides.” 

“ Then let me tell my story now,” said my uncle gravely; 
“and you, nephew, will have the kindness not to interrupt me 
till the end. 

“ After you left me last night I began thinking things over, 
and didn’t find myself quite so happy over the disposal of 
affairs as I thought; for the injustice of what I had done 
seemed to rise up and reproach me. I am getting old now, 
and don’t look at things quite in the way I used, and many a 
time in my lonely old age I have wished to be friends with 
my only nephew and his mother. I certainly might have treated 
you better at the time your father died; indeed I had the in- 
tention of doing so, but your confounded pride (so like my 
own) always stood in the way, and it was a hard thing for an 
old man like me to make advances to a younger one. Then 
came that unfortunate affair of your engagement to”—I made 
a restless movement at this point, but my uncle held up his 
hand and proceeded—*“ don’t be afraid, I am not going to say 
anything more about it; you have chosen for yourself, and it 
makes no difference now; but I don’t like the girl all the same. 
Your obstinacy on that point, too, so contrary to all my wishes, 
and the letter you sent me just afterwards, settled any linger- 
ing weakness, for as you know, I am a hard man and obstinate, 
as you are yourself, and find it difficult to forgive a slight or 
crossing of my will. 

“Well, I heard, as time went on, you were not succeeding 
in your sturdy independence, and I made up my mind the 
other day to ask you to come here on business and try an- 
other time if you were willing to give in; thinking, like the 
old fool I am, that the sight of all you were losing by your 
obstinacy might tempt you to succumb; but I might have 
known you better and foreseen what exactly happened—that it 
would make you more set in your way than ever. Then last 
night I got angry again with your cool way of shutting me 
up, and thought you had all you deserved for being so pig- 
headed; but, as I say, the instant you walked out of the room 
with your head in the air I felt I was a blundering old fellow 
and had expected you to put up with more than human flesh 
and blood could bear. So I thought and thought of what way 
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I could get out of it without giving up my pride, and I began 
to look for the old will I had mislaid—turning out drawers and 
corners I haven’t been to for years; and I found it at last ina 
long-forgotten secret drawer, for my memory is not as good as it 
used to be. But I was glad to find it, for my obstinacy would not 
have let me make another even then. However, I was weak and 
tired after my long search, bending over drawers and cupboards 
and staying awake so late in the night, beyond my usual time ; 
but before I went to bed I wanted to get the matter off my mind 
and do justice to you at last; so I took the will you drew up 
last night and held it to the flame of the candle to burn it slowly, 
but as I did so one of my old attacks of fearful dizziness and 
faintness suddenly came over me and I swayed back in the 
chair, falling to the ground, and I suppose knocking my head 
as I fell against the table, for I remember no more till I woke 
this morning in the bedroom. Now, I did not mean to divulge 
this, but I have told you so that you may know it was my in- 
tention to change my will /ast night, before all this happened ; 
for I know too well that in your pride you would accept noth- 
ing from me had you thought it done out of gratitude. No, 
don’t deny it; you think not now, perhaps, but if I had come 
to you this morning and offered to leave you my fortune de- 
cause you saved my life, I can well imagine the way my gift 
would have been thrown back in my face with scant gratitude. 
Why, even this morning you would take no thanks nor acknow- 
ledge any indebtedness on my part. 

“Well, you have heard my story, nephew Henry, and will be- 
lieve it as one honest man believes another. And I can only ask 
you to forgive me, and think a little better of me in the future. 
It’s not a pleasant tale for a man of my disposition to tell; 
but, hang it all, I owe you far more reparation than humbling 
my pride a little. Go away now and think about it, and when 
you feel you can get over it come and tell me; but don’t let’s 
talk about it any more.” 

I quite understood the old man’s feelings—much the same 
as my own would have been under the circumstances—and I 
heartily grasped the hand he held out to me, for, as I told him, 
I also felt myself to blame for the estrangement which had 
parted us for years, for had I had less pride matters might 
have gone better all round. 

Happily for us, however, a higher power had taken the gui- 
dance of affairs out of our hands and brought them to a hap- 
py conclusion; and who knows but what the occurrences of 
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that strange night at Allanmore had brought good to us 
both? 

The next day, my uncle being much better, I left him to 
go home, and his last words to me on leaving were: “God 
bless you, Henry, for all you’ve done for me; don’t forget to 
come and see me occasionally, for it will make new life in the 
old house to have your cheery presence in it sometimes. You 
and I are too much alike, lad, not to be friends, but ”—lowering 
his voice—“ don’t bring the Summers girl to see me /oo soon. 
Let me get used to her gradually; but mind,I respect you for | 
your obstinacy about it, all the same.” I had to laugh at this 
characteristic parting as I drove away from Allanmore in the 
short dusk of a January afternoon, not without a shiver and 
chill as I looked up at the house where I had gone through 
such strange experiences. 

When I reached home I found my mother and Clare to. 
gether, and in a state of the greatest excitement, for they had 
read of the fire in a paper, but had no further news but my 
brief telegram telling of my own and my uncle’s safety. Of 
course I had to go over the story again with every detail, and 
was made out something of a hero by my womankind ; but they 
both looked pale and grave over the description of the foot- 
steps, and Clare crept closer to me, with her great blue eyes 
dark and shining with excitement, and laying her hand softly 
on my arm, whispered: “ Harry, it was your guardian angel, sent 
to warn you of the fire. He is always by your side, and why 
should he not be allowed to let, you hear him in such a 
moment of peril?” 

I had never thought of this explanation of my mysterious 
visitant; but God bless my darling for her beautiful faith, 
which is so divine a thing to our more material natures! It is 
certainly possible that might be the solution of the mystery; 
though Héaven knows I was not particularly worthy that such 
a mark of favor should be shown me, unless indeed it was on 
account of the prayers of those two good women whom I know 
are always praying for me. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
DREYFUS CASE. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


GOOD deal of writing and speaking has taken 
place in America concerning the proposal for an 
Anglo-American alliance. I am not disposed to 
deprecate an alliance between the United King- 
dom and the United States when it is for the 
advantage of both powers, but it is quite another thing when 
the idea is thrown out by a public man suspected by the 
ministry of which he is a member, and without a particle of 
influence among the rank and file of the Tory section of the 
Unionist party. Every one knows this section is the over- 
whelming majority of the party, that its success at the hustings 
is a fairly determinable matter; on the other hand, a hundred 
influences affect the candidature of a Liberal Unionist, and by 
no possibility could the most successful campaign make the 
Liberal Unionists anything more than a fragment of the coali- 
tion. Therefore, Mr. Chamberlain, the public man referred to, 
has not it in his power to establish an alliance on the part of 
the United Kingdom. I admit Lord Salisbury has thrown out 
baits for one with the United States, that his foreign policy 
has been cautious and creditable in many respects; and that 
conceivably if he led a strong Tory majority in both houses, 
instead of one held together by an uncertain influence which 
makes repulsion a temporary attraction, he would be warranted 
in entering on an alliance with any country. One of the baits 
thrown out by him was that Spain was a dying power, and 
this in connection with a double-barrelled suggestion: that the 
United States should be in at the death—that is, at the division 
of the spoils—and second, “ England ”"—not the United Kingdom 
—would sustain the other against the European nations. Eng- 
land is “the predominant partner’’ in the Home-Rule contro- 
versy, according to the views of Lord Roseberry, but I totally 
deny that she is that in a war with civilized countries. Eng- 
land with Ireland against her would be as paralyzed as a man 
bound hand and foot. I may accept Mr. Gladstone’s high- 
sounding illustration of the respective forces of England and 
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Ireland in conflict, namely, a great vessel of war dragging a 
boat behind her stern; but a war with France, a rebellion in 
Ireland, and infinite possibilities in England, and with the 
United States as a basis for operations in Canada, give quite 
another aspect to the boat trailed in the wake of the levia- 
than. These are considerations worth taking into account on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE-PULLING. 


But it-is not Lord Salisbury who is the special promoter, 
the irresistible medium of the alliance. Mr. Chamberlain, who 
grasps great schemes, aims at securing Germany as an ally 
against France, and Russia and America as one against the 
world. The utter infamy of the policy by which a war between 
Germany and France is sought to be brought about is only in 
keeping with the smallness of the materials and the weakness 
of the influences set in motion by, or on behalf of, Mr. Cham- 
berlain. An article appears in the National Review for June 
which is entitled “‘The Truth about Dreyfus.” It is an attempt 
under the guise of a vindication of that officer, convicted by a 
competent tribunal, to excite feelings of jealousy between 
France and Germany concerning their relations in general 
and those connected with the province of Alsace in particular. 
Nothing could justify this wickedness. When Mr. Goschen de- 
scribed the situation of England as one of “splendid isolation,” 
he must have thought that her interests did not permit friendly 
sentiments or dealings with the rest of the world. The idea 
of the Elizabethan pirates who maintained there was no peace 
beyond the Line, the perpetual war on the Spanish Main in 
those days, and the lawlessness of opinion which permitted in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries English soldiers to 
help the rebels of friendly nations, have each and all their 
counterpart in the grasping spirit which underlay the recent 
policy of isolation. It simply meant, Bear no part in the comity 
of nations, so that your hands may be free to seize whatever 
you may safely lay hold of. The world is not so obtuse as not 
to have seen this; consequently distrust, hatred, and contempt 
were the feelings of mankind towards the power which would 
make the seas and oceans its highways and the territories of 
semi-civilized and savage nations the theatre of its commercial 
frauds. Isolation, however, will no longer pay. 


THE CUNNING TACTICS OF FLATTERY. 
So an ally is wanted against Russia in Asia; against France 
VOL, LXVII.—49 
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in Europe, Asia, and Africa; against Italy in the Mediterra- 
nean, the Levant, and Africa; against Austria’s policy in Tur- 
key ; against the world, because England’s interests were deemed 
to be hostile to those of all other nations with the exception, 
fulsomely expressed, of the German Empire and the United 
States. At one time the British government described the 
latter power as the United States “of North America.” I won- 
der has this added clause of a queen’s speech during the Civil 
War passed from the memory of Americans? I remember 
well the construction put upon it in England at the time: it 
was regarded as an intimation to the public that the govern- 
ment was about recognizing the independence of the Confed- 
erate States, and indeed it could have meant nothing else. If 
America’s mission is, in any way, to enlarge personal and politi- 
cal liberty, to contribute something to the advancement of the 
race by encouraging the exercise of honest judgment, and by 
respect for the dignity of human nature, in the assertion of the 
moral equality of mankind; if her aim is to add to the sum of 
happiness by securing within her domain the rights of all her 
people and by keeping far away from the lust of conquest 
which curses the states of the old world; and if she has been 
at all successful in this mission and aim, it is solely because a 
great slave-owning empire does not dispute with her the pos- 
session of the American continent. Bearing this in mind, she 
must assign their true value to the appeals of cousinship made 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the Tories, and those Whigs who out-Tory 
the Tories. The religious element is blended with the ethno- 
logical, the Protestant Teutonic stock, English and German ; 
the Protestant Anglo-Saxon race, English and American; but 
no consideration of religion or of race would have prevented 
England from splitting up the Union if she could have accom- 
plished it when the Southern States were winning victory after 
victory. 
A COVERT THRUST AT THE CHURCH. 

Among the expedients and influences set at work in news- 
paper and periodical, platform utterances and quasi-diplomatic 
representations, not the least sinister is the intemperate and 
officious assault on the French military authorities, the Jesuits, 
and the upper-class Catholics of France in the article to which 
we have already alluded. The paper in the National Review is 
signed “Huguenot.” In it the writer speaks of the English 
military college, which corresponds to the Ecole Polytechnique 
in France, as “our Woolwich”; we, therefore, suppose he is an 
Englishman—we are not prepared to say he is a Jew; but the 
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unreasoning fervor of his praise of the Jews—a praise hardly 
relevant—the unlimited bitterness of his references to any 
writer who does not regard their influence in a country as a 
blessing, and the wanton malignity with which he drags the 
Jesuits and the Catholics of rank into a quarrel with which 
they have nothing to do, are circumstances which might justify 
the opinion that he is, if not a Jew in belief, at least a person 
of Jewish descent and sympathies. 
INTRIGUE AND SECRET INFLUENCE. 

That an article with nothing to recommend it on the score 
of ability or matter should appear in a publication of the status 
of the National Review can only be due to the possession of 
special political knowledge or influence, or of a secret of some 
social importance. If the last consideration has anything to do 
with the publication, it must be connected with political influ- 
ence. As for any special knowledge of the interior history of 
German intrigues in France, we do not believe “ Huguenot” 
possesses it; still less has he an acquaintance with the secret 
hopes of the higher classes of Catholics, or that he knows more 
of the hidden policy of the Jesuits than any Newdigate or 
Whalley of the English Parliament, any Johnston of Ballykilby 
or similar Irish representative of Protestant civilization. Then 
the conclusion is, the article was written in the interest of 
some man high in the councils of the British government— 
written as the avant courier of a tentative policy and believed 
by the editor to have been inspired. The subject-matter, along 
with the circumstances of style and treatment, leads to the 
conclusion we have mentioned: the intention of forcing Ger- 
many and France, if not into a war, into relations so strained 
that the former country would become an ally of England. 

THE SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS OF SELFISH AMBITION. 

The European powers, considering England could be at any 
time arrested in her policy of aggression and her pursuit of 
commercial monopoly, indulged themselves in the luxury of 
reciprocal jealousy. Now, this condition of affairs had not been 
seen by Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Goschen at first, but it was 
distinctly appreciated by Lord Salisbury all along. Humiliat- 
ing as it is to Jingo insolence, the rampant war-party of Eng- 
land, with Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain at its head, must 
now acknowledge that that country only escaped from a com- 
bined attack on her possessions and commercial centres all 
over the globe by a jealousy such as that which has kept 
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from death the moribund empire of the sultan. Hence the 
alliances sought at Washington and Berlin, hence the rhetorical 
decoys to draw Germany, the common Protestantism, ancestral 
ties, the near relationship of the royal houses of Prussia and 
England, a combined policy in the East and in Africa, the ruin 
of France and its consequence in the partition of her com- 
merce between England and Germany. These rhetorical flour- 
ishes, uttered like base coin wherever Englishmen could circu- 
late them, are focussed in the article with which we are dealing. 
It is an argumentative challenge in a res judicata. One would 
suppose a competent tribunal of a country deciding on the 
guilt or innocence of an accused person might be relied upon; 
rather than a foreigner whose knowledge could not be greater 
than that of any other outsider, and whose ability to use the 
knowledge common to all was less than that of the many 
English Liberals who considered that the court-martial which 
tried Dreyfus and the French ministry of war should be left 
to decide a matter so exclusively theirown. The very delicacy 
of the subjects involved, such as the alleged betrayal and pur- 
chase of military secrets, the debatable condition of the province 
of Alsace between the two powers, and the conviction of both 
that war was prevented on several occasions only by the inter- 
vention of Russia to save France from dismemberment, and to 
prevent Germany from obtaining an ascendency in Europe—all 
of them matters so grave and unapproachable, so fraught with 
danger to the peace of the world, should have prevented 
their being treated in a foreign journal. One has not words to 
express what he thinks of the review which allowed them to 
be handled in a reckless article and by a writer under the 
obscurity of a pseudonym. 


THE EFFORTS FOR AN ALLIANCE ARE FUTILE. 


Having before us the efforts of Mr. Chamberlain, with an- 
other Liveral of his own stamp, in the same Tory cabinet, 
behind him—we mean, Mr. Goschen—to form an alliance of- 
fensive and defensive with the United States; we write in the 
interest of that country when we say that no alliance between 
the United Kingdom and the States will be of value unless one 
made at the time when a really Radical government rules the 
British Empire. Mr. Goschen belongs to the banking interest, 
the plutocratic camp in the midst of London society, almost in 
possession of the press and acquiring possession of the land. 
For that body there is no country—the world is its oyster. All 
the resources of the British Empire would be employed, if it had 
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its way, in securing markets, violating treaties, cajoling, coercing, 
plundering. It cannot be for the interests of the United 
States that a league should be entered into with this party. 
Mr. Goschen is the figure behind the curtain, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain is the actor before the world. The latter has one 
quality of clever men, he rapidly takes up the ideas of others; 
he has another quality not so valuable, he appropriates them 
without acknowledgment. He believes he is the prophet of 
the foreign policy beginning to be called Chamberlainism, 
while in point of fact, in its splendid and barbaric form, it 
is the offspring of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s genius, and in its share- 
holding and exchanges of the world shape it is the inspiration 
of the Rothschilds and the other giants of finance or of fraud. 
Now, Mr. Goschen has inherited the calculating talents of his 
race, and he sees that no more money is to be made by “the 
splendid isolation of England”; consequently the adventurous 
member for Birmingham, who, like Bottom, would play every 
part, is prompted to extend the empire, but in alliance with 
Germany and America. It would be invidious, perhaps, to say 
that even in the foreign policy which the Secretary for the 
Colonies has grafted on the business and usages of his office 
he is the puppet of the financiers instead of being the leader 
of the Jingoes. 
THE PROSTITUTION OF ALL PRINCIPLES FOR PERSONAL ENDS. 

To support the wicked fantasy of a man incapable of orig- 
inating anything great or sagacious, but gifted with the fervid 
perception which confers eloquence, and in the lurid light of 
which good and evil are confounded; which can advocate an 
immoral policy as warmly as a scheme of national regeneration, 
and on the other hand defend the latter on an emergency with 
more than the passionate rhetoric of a Burke or a Clarkson,—to 
support the wild fantasy called the imperial policy of a man 
like this, France is insulted, her ministers outraged, her system 
of jurisprudence scoffed at, her military tribunals, always be- 
lieved to be courts of honor as well as of law, held up as cor- 
rupt boards sitting to do the will of the war-minister for the 
time being. This “ Huguenot” proves too much. No one has 
a particle of honor or of conscience. Again, his assumptions 
are taken for facts, but we cannot allow them as evidence 
against the integrity of either the military or the civil courts 
of France. From beginning to end he flings out surmises, sus- 
picions, theories, never a solid fact or an intelligible principle. 
M. Drumont is a literary gladiator who has assailed the Jews 
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with bigoted malignity, therefore Dreyfus was sacrificed because 
he was a Jew. We do not buckler the cause of M. Drumont, 
but we are at liberty to say that, though there may be much 
to explain his hostility to Jews, he does not possess the support 
of the high-class Catholics of France in what this National 
Review writer describes as his crusade against the Jews. We 
are aware that from time to time, in England and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, epidemics of hatred of Jews swept over the 
masses of the people. 
THE CHURCH THE DEFENDER OF THE JEWS AGAINST OPPRESSION. 
In Catholic countries, and in Catholic times in those coun- 
tries which later on became Protestant, prelates of the church 
exerted their influence to protect Jews; even, as it were, com- 
pelled kings and great nobles to protect them. For such 
a purpose the powers of the church were threatened. Now, 
so far as I know, Jews were not favored in Protestant 
countries. Nay more, excellent men opposed the removal 
of their disabilities in England; there are excellent men 
among the clergy and laity of the English Church who 
still maintain that the admission of Jews to the bar, to the 
Houses of Parliament, to the army and navy, is incompatible 
with the claim of England to be regarded as a Christian coun- 
try. We shall pass from this unpleasant feature in the case 
made for Dreyfus, informing ‘‘ Huguenot,” the editor of the 
National Review, the Protestant Jew, Mr. Goschen, and _ his 
agent, Mr. Chamberlain, who is converting the Colonial Office 
into a chamber for conspiracies against other nations, that so 
anxious were popes to protect the Jews, from the eleventh 
century to the latest hour of their moral authority in Europe, 
that they, to some extent, succeeded in establishing as a rule 
of evidence the principle that no Christian should be believed 
in a charge against a Jew unless he was corroborated by a 
Jew. In one country, the most intensely Catholic in Europe 
—Poland—this rule became part of the law of evidence; and 
it was the recognized law in the Papal States when Jews were 
persecuted everywhere else. 


THE INTEGRITY OF THE CATHOLIC FRENCH NOBLES. 


We are justified, therefore, in supposing that the Catholic 
nobles of the Faubourg St. Germain were not sufficiently in- 
terested in the proceedings of the authorities of the Freemason 
and Jewish Republic of France to have this Alsatian Jew, 
Dreyfus, condemned by the court-martial These men of 
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pure blood and honorable traditions—all that had been left 
them in the cataclysm of their country—kept aloof from the 
bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, as they had from the 
allurements of the First Empire and the adulatory homage with 
which they were courted by the Second. Theirs was not the 
custom to seek for place, or even to ask the favor of election 
to the Chamber. They lived in themselves—ready indeed, as in 
1870, to give their lives for France—content if allowed to bring 
up their children in the religion of their fathers; too haughty 
to belong to a society which made its wealth by dishonesty, 
too careless to bear a part in a government which was pushing 
the country over the brink of the precipice. To-morrow, as in 
1870, they would come forward to save the country given up 
to an invader’s armies by the rulers who inherited the sense, 
the patriotism, and the religion of the Reign of Terror, they 
would pass through the circumcision of a Commune behind 
them, and in the face of the foe obtain such terms as would 
enable the Jews and Freemasons who had fled in the hour of 
danger to return to the interrupted exercise of government and 
robbery. This they would do, and having done it, they would 
go back to the Faubourg or the remnant of their estates and 
sit with folded hands while laws would be enacted depriving 
their children of education, and their relatives in the religious 
orders of bread, nay, the right to live in the land they had 
saved. We think, then, we can hardly accept the opinion of 
this English “ Huguenot” holding a brief for Goschen cum Cham- 
berlain as to the hand the upper-class Catholics of France had 
in forcing the court-martial to condemn an obscure German Jew. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD EXEMPLIFIED. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s angling for a German alliance at this 
juncture wears something of the character of the steward’s 
proceedings which served to point the moral in one of the 
Divine parables. If political parties can be trusted in the 
matter, the Tories are getting indignant at his plotting against 
the head of the government, the Liberal Unionists are in a 
tremor of excitement similar to that which, experts say, affects 
a lady of a certain age who has secured an admirer and is ex- 
pecting an important declaration. But the opposition, accord- 
ing to its sections, eyes him with various feelings—wonder, scorn, 
and hope. The Roseberry wing, to which office is not merely 
the reward of labor and sacrifice, but is the tribute due to that 
superior status to which labor and sacrifice are foreign, looks 
with hope to a government led by that noble lord who ‘is re- 
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sponsible for the phrase “ predominant partner” and the de- 
sertion implied in it, and Mr. Chamberlain, who has proved him- 
self since 1886 the inveterate enemy of Home Rule. The 
genuine followers of Mr. Gladstone regard with scorn the man 
who plotted against his chief as he now plots against Lord 
Salisbury; while the rest of the opposition look with wonder at 
the minister whose utterances are the expression of a dominant 
militarism, but who, at a time not very distant, had compared 
the English government in Ireland to the rule of the Russians 
in Warsaw, that of the Austrians in Venice. His conversion to 
this latter policy is consistent with a German alliance, a league 
against national rights and the liberty of weak peoples, between 
England and the camp which menaces Europe. 


THE DEPLORABLE CONSEQUENCES OF A FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


We are not in love with the present government of France, 
but we should regard an attack on France by Germany as a 
terrible calamity whose consequences cannot be estimated, and 
could never be repaired in the generations yet to come. It is 
with a feeling akin to horror we contemplate the result of another 
war—we are putting Russia out of consideration for the moment 
—like that of 1870. A race which with many faults has many 
qualities of a high and engaging character would be reduced to 
servitude under a people conspicuous among Germans and the 
nations of the world for coarseness, brutality, and greed—we 
mean the Prussians. The politeness which earned for French- 
men a character for insincerity in England would become the 
servility of the slave, the refinement of thought which expressed 
itself in a certain chivalry of action and sometimes in a gaiety, 
sometimes in an elevation of language, which powerfully attracted 
strangers of the best classes—this politeness and this refinement 
would be killed by the horse-laughs, the guttural explosions, and 
the more than Batavian elegance of the conquerors. But for 
the world at large, who can measure the injury? Fancy, at the 
fall of the Western Empire, the Barbarian nations in her pro- 
vinces without a moral influence of inconceivable and irresistible 
might in the midst of them to reorganize and construct ; wars 
upon wars carried on with a ferocity that knew no limit; pas- 
sions uncontrolled and hardening into habits with each succes- 
sive war, tumult, outbreak; law an empty name, or rather a 
sword to smite the feeble and innocent ; magistracy only power- 
ful when maintaining some iniquitous suitor in a high place, 
shielding some great criminal from the charges of humanity 
oppressed and wronged beyond the patience of the slave; all 
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this you would have if Prussia should again march over France. 
The finest influence of civilization, apart from the effect religion 
has on character, is found among the French. Englishmen can- 
not conceive it; else why do they regard the courtesy of a 
Frenchman as the symbol of dishonesty? Now, those qualities 
of manner, those graces of speech, those elevated tones of 
thought, linked as all are to a national character emotional and 
idealistic in an eminent degree, have a good effect on the rest 
of Europe. The nation of shopkeepers, with Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Goschen at their head, may think of unbounded wealth 
to be realized in an empire more extensive than a Cesar ruled ; 
but amid his dreams of gold and power one can conceive an 
Englishman missing somewhat the people of whom it was said 
they alone would go to war for an idea. We can conceive 
a German government in France, German fleets in the Baltic, 
in the North Sea, in the Atlantic from the North Sea to 
Spain. We can contemplate with a prophetic sense of vindic- 
tive justice an army composed of Germans and Frenchmen 
drilling night and day for the invasion of England; while the 
masses of Russia kept pouring from trans,Caspian railways on 
the north-western, from Afghan railways on the north-eastern, 
frontier of India. 


A PROPHECY OF ENGLAND’S PUNISHMENT. 


Now, this last speculation is no dream; so completely con- 
vinced of its unaérial character is an expert in Indian politics, 
that he recommends a conscription in England as one means to 
save India from Russia, while mainly relying, or pretending to 
rely mainly, on the cultivation of friendly relations between 
both states.* The other may be visionary in a degree because 
it supposes the defeat of France. But whether it is fanciful 
or not, Englishmen should be taught in America, if they mean 
to use that country to ruin France, that they leave out of 
account the part played during the War of Independence by 
Cornwallis and Burgoyne, for instance, on the one side, and that 
by Lafayette and his brother officers on the other. It is as 
paltry as many of Mr. Chamberlain’s other methods to employ 
the writer in the National Review to work himself into an 
enthusiasm for justice, because a Jew from Alsace was con- 
victed of selling military secrets which his position as an artillery 
officer enabled him to learn. It is not necessary for our pur- 
pose to express an opinion on the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus. 


* The gentleman who takes this view is E. C. Ringler Thompson, late Assistant Agent 
to the Governor General of India, etc., etc. 
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He was tried and found guilty; we are not a court of appeal 
from the court-martial, and face the writer in the National 
Review, we do not think it is creditable to any foreigner to 
pose as a court of appeal, but we are bound to consider the 
accused was rightly convicted until a higher authority corrects 
the finding of the court-martial. 

THE EVIL RESULTS OF AN IGNOBLE POLICY. 

To put the matter in plain terms, we think nothing more 
unscrupulous has taken place in our time than the line of policy 
pursued toward France by Mr. Chamberlain, except, indeed, his 
proceedings against the Transvaal. If the ability and influence 
of “ Huguenot” were of a far-reaching character, or if the con- 
dition of affairs between France and Germany were on the same 
footing as in 1870, and on some occasions since, this dreadfully 
unprincipled production would be the spark in the magazine. 
The world would be involved. A war now between the two 
powers would not bea duel; all Europe would spring to arms ; 
nay, the leading characteristics of the universal outbreak, which 
Macaulay so admirably described as following Frederick’s inva- 
sion of Silesia, would again be witnessed. In China, in India, 
all over Africa, in Europe from the Vistula to the Rhine, from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, the nations in their frenzy 
would destroy all the best results of the progress of this century 
over three continents. Government would be pulled down and 
brute-force set up; horrors like those that attended the advance 
of the Mohammedans in Asia and Eastern Europe, the Vandals 
in Africa, the Goths and the hordes of Attila in the Western 
Empire, would afflict the world: fertile provinces would be 
turned into deserts, cities sacked or levelled to the ground; 
confusion, as of the days preceding the end of all things, would 
wrap the earth in its folds; until possibly some strong power, 
like Russia, would emerge from the universal wreck to restore 
that order which is a despot’s law, that security for subjects 
which springs from an irresponsible will. 

THE IRRESISTIBLENESS OF A DESPOT’S WILL. 

We do not think, however, that this ‘‘ Huguenot’s”’ article, 
though the latest fly-leaf issued by Mr. Chamberlain as the ex- 
ponent of a plutocratic imperialism, will bring on a battle of 
Armageddon. Men have earned immortality by the doing of 
acts, wicked indeed but commonplace in their performance— 
like the destruction of the Temple of Diana—so there is no 
reason why the vanity of a colonial secretary and the pen of a 
reckless hireling should not in the abstract accomplish much 
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harm; but there is, fortunately, a security for the peace of the 
world in the profound statesmanship and solid strength of 
Russia. That power believes the strong hours are bringing up 
the day when her purposes will be fulfilled; and so believing, 
she will risk nothing by premature action. She is advancing to 
India from the west and the north; her mind is set on Constan- 
tinople, though her progress has been retarded by a Crimean 
War anda Tory policy of alliance with Turkey, but no war 
against her by France and England as allies will again take 
place. France in the west is an effectual instrument of Russia’s 
policy. It is the purest folly for Mr. Chamberlain and the 
English Jingoes to think they can launch Germany on France, 
when her eastern frontier is exposed to the innumerable troops 
of Russia. Between the latter and France, Germany would be 
crushed in upon her centre with the certainty of fate. This is 
the security, at present, for the peace of Europe and the world. 


THE BASELESS SUPPOSITIONS OF A FOOL. 


It is idle for a writer like the Jingo penman of the National 
Review to hold up the military authorities of France as imbe- 
ciles, the officers as ignorant and incompetent, the rank and 
file—every branch of the military service—as feeble and coward- 
ly. We cannot believe that such a change has come over the 
French nation in all its classes as that there are no longer 
talents of leadership among the men in command, no gallantry 
and endurance in the grandsons of the soldiers who conquered 
Europe almost within living memory. We do not think these 
marvellous phenomena are proved because Captain Dreyfus was 
convicted of having acted as millions of men, wrongly or right- 
ly, believe most Jews are ready to act for a consideration. 
That there are Jews of admirable qualities no one will deny, 
but that these do not form the majority of the race, we fear, will 
hardly be disputed. Indeed, the absurdity of the tone of this 
article is conspicuous throughout, while the writer’s unfitness 
for handling a question of evidence, involving matters of state 
and international complications, forces itself on the attention 
of any reader acquainted with the rules determining the admis- 
sibility of such evidence. When Mr. Chamberlain, in embark- 
ing on such a scheme of alliance to strengthen the hands of 
England in Europe, selects among other media of advancing 
his views a writer like “ Huguenot”’ in the National Review, 
we think the United States should be slow in lending her ear 
to the statesman from Birmingham, charm he never so wisely. 
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THE OPEN-AIR FOLKS-PLAY AT MERAN. 
BY EF. C. 


WAS N the southern part of Tyrol, where the foaming 
waters of the Adige and the Passer unite in a 
stormy embrace, lies beautiful Meran, embedded 
in roses and grape-vines. Magnificent villas sur- 
round it as with a costly girdle, and the heights 
above are studded with castles and ancient strongholds. Though 
snow-capped ridges mark the sky-line, the valleys are resplen- 
dent in the warm color of the South. This is the home of the 
Burggrafler, a bold and puissant race, proud of their hills and 
their freedom. In their neat red-trimmed jackets, their broad 
green suspenders, knee-breeches and white stockings, these 
great fellows offer an original picture. Their large shoulders 
give an impression of elemental force, while their clear eyes 
betray a child-like simplicity. As they stand before the church 
on a Sunday morning, hundreds strong, they would but need 
to shoulder their guns to be ready to march, a troop of well- 
fitted soldiers, to the battle-field. 

And so it happened once, eighty years ago, when their 
* Anderle” led them, shouting and rejoicing, against the “ Fran- 
zos.” He was the pride of their race, this Andreas Hofer, a 
true hero of the people, about whose strong intent many weak- 
er minds had risen and entwined themselves in a moment when 
in old Europe there seemed to be only bent backs and bowed 
heads. This is why even to-day in its innermost fibre the heart 
of each Burggrafler is stirred by the name of Andreas Hofer. 
Here in Meran every spot speaks of him, of his fortunes and 
misfortunes. Through these streets he once marched, triumph- 
ant and glory-crowned, at the head of his faithful followers. 
The same streets saw him betrayed and bound, his courageous 
wife by his side with their little son struggling to keep back 
his tears because his father wept not. There, in that little 
house, he spent his first night as a prisoner; here, he under- 
went his trial before being transported to Mantua. 

Several years ago the popular writer Karl Wolf had the 
happy thought of choosing the Tyrolese war of freedom of 
1809-1810 as subject for a folks-play, which was first given in 
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ANDREAS HOFER. 


1892 on the occasion of the general assembly of the German 
and Austrian Alpine Club. The success was immediate, and 
since then it has been repeated every spring and autumn. 
These representations, interesting above all by their simplicity 
and fidelity to nature, are accompanied by ancient Tyrolese 
battle-songs and patriotic melodies, inspiring alike to actor 
and spectator, to Tyrolese and stranger, to peasant and citizen. 
In many places the dramatic effect has a touch of antique 
strength and largeness. 
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The play itself consists of a series of loosely-linked scenes 
from the national history, interspersed with ‘ableaux vivants. 
The actors are citizens and peasants, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the combatants of 1809. The costumes and 
weapons and many of the stage properties used are even in- 
herited from those times. 

The theatre is in a meadow, a quarter of an hour’s ride 
from Meran. The open stage represents a village green; in the 
middle is a wooden peasant house whose movable front opens 
and closes according to the exigencies of the case; right and 
left are side streets. A majestic natural background is formed 
on one side by the softly undulating vineyards of the Kiichel- 
berg—the bloody battle-field of 1809. Beyond is the ancient 
castle of Tyrol from which the country took its name; on the 
other side is the thickly wooded Marlingberg, while over the 
whole towers the magnificent mountain chain with its sap-green 
meadows and its snowy crest touching the blue heavens. 

Cannon shots, echoing from the mountains, announce the 
opening of the play. A hearty “Griiass Gott!” * in the Tyro- 
lese dialect welcomes the spectators, and at the sound of one 
of their old folk-songs the action begins. It is the morning of 
the village fair. A shepherd calls his flock, petty tradesmen 
set up their booths, country boys and girls pass and repass, 
the whole a richly-colored picture with the quaint, brightly clad 
figures, artless and free in motion. On a sudden the busy fair 
life is interrupted by the appearance of a Bavarian + constable 
announcing the imposition of new taxes. The rough, mocking 
tone of the hated intruder, still more the importunities of the 
accompanying soldiers toward one of the peasant girls, cause 
the long pent-up feelings of the people to overflow, and the 
young fellows show a desire to let the strangers feel the weight 
of their Tyrolese fists. However, through the intervention of 
the jovial host of the Eagle Inn, a serious quarrel is prevented. 
Like the last ray of sun before the breaking of a storm, there 
is heard above the complaints and protestations of the oppressed 
people the subdued refrain of one of the loveliest of the Yodel- 
songs: 

Und a Waldbua bin i, 

Und a Walddiand] liab i, 

Bin a Bua a junger, 

Schleich im Waldschlag umer. 


* God greet you. 
+ Tyrol then belonged, through the varying chances of the Napoleonic wars, to Bavaria. 
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O diandl dein Treu, 
Deine Aufrichtigkeit, 
Deine schone. Maniar 
Hat mi hergfiiart zu diar. 


O diandl mei, mei, 

In mein Herz wachst a Zweig, 
Brock diar'n ab, frisch’n ein, 
Aber treu muasst miar sein.* 


At this moment appears the charcoal-burner, formerly a rich 
peasant, the “ Moar am Egg,” now bowed by grief and years. 
His son had been a scout, and when the French, led by a 
traitor, came upon the father’s farm, they burned the house 
to the ground, binding and lashing the old man, while the son 
they hanged before his mother’s eyes. The whole family now 
wander beggared through the land. “Since then,’ the old man 
says bitterly, “I know but one prayer: God in Heaven, be 
merciful and gracious. Hoamzohln lass mi, hoamzohin/”+ And 
a hundred eyes sparkle with revenge, a hundred mouths repeat 
“ Hoamzohln.” 

The tale of the charcoal-burner, softened here and there by 
a word from his lovely daughter Therese, and his two grand- 
children, produces a profound effect and is a masterpiece of 
eloquence. 

Then Stauber, “das Kraxentrogerle,” + a creation full of ap- 
pealing humor, comes to stir the fre. While fulfilling his trade 
as pedlar, he is at the same time the messenger for the lead- 
ers of the people. ‘“ Mander,” he cries, ‘“‘s ist Zeit, merkt’s 
enk, s ist Zeit.”’§ 

At the moment of the greatest excitement the Ave-bell 
sounds, and each falls upon his knees. Here we have one of 

* And I am a forest swain, 
And I love a forest maiden— 


A young swain am I, 
And I slip through the glade. 


O maiden! thy faith, 

Thy sincerity, 

Thy lovely way, 

Have drawn me fast to thee. 


O maiden mine, mine ! 

In my heart grows a sprig ; 
Oh pluck it and plant it, 
But keep faith with me. 


+ Let me pay back. } The pedilar. § Men, ’tis time ; take notice, ’tis time. 
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the most beautiful features of the play. The Ave-bell softens 
the cry for revenge, giving the insurrection its true character 
of a battle for “Gott, Kaiser und Vaterland.”* This is why 
Stauber says with such solemn earnestness: “ Heunt lautet de 
Glogg’n nou zum Gebet. . . . Wenn de Glogg’n aber a mol 
a andre Sproch rédn, wenn sie Sturm lauten Lond aus und 
Lond ein, zelm Mander muass ma lei uan Schroa hearn im gon- 
zen Lond: Zeit ist’s, drauf los!” + 

At the end of this first act follows the ‘¢ab/eau vivant “ Ave 
Maria.” Stauber, Gstirner, and the landlord of the Eagle are 
seen grasping each other by the hand; at the side, the touch- 
ing group of the charcoal-burner with his daughter and 
grandchildren; about them, the picturesque figures of men, 
women, and children. The fine combination of color and line, 
the expression of true and pure devotion, made a profound 
effect ; the curtain fell, the last tones of the music died away, 
and still a silence reigned among the spectators, as if each 
feared to efface the impression. Then a storm of applause 
broke forth like the roar of one of their mountain torrents. 

The whole first act is indeed a masterpiece of folk-poetry. 
Here is no catching after cheap effects, for one movement is 
developed from the other in natural gradation, the dramatic 
passion of the whole reaching its highest point in the person of 
the charcoal-burner, The attention of the spectator is nowhere 
divided or impeded by burdensome side-effects. The form of 
the leading theme stands out clear and sharp, and the lovely 
genre pictures which are scattered here and there cling round 
it like green tendrils around some sturdy trunk. One sees how 
the storm of the insurrection gathers itself, one hears the mut- 
terings from afar which, quickly approaching, would break in a 
single clap were they not softened and transformed by the 
Ave Maria picture which, like a bow of promise, arches itself 
over the whole. 

The second act represents the council at the “ Sandwirth’s”’ 
in Passeier, a faithful representation of the historical room in 
Hofer’s house. Among the robust figures of the commune 
deputies the eye is immediately attracted by the manly appear- 
ance of Hofer. He makes known that the prayers and com- 
plaints of the people have been presented to the “liaben Kaiser 


* God, Emperor, and Fatherland. 
+ To-day the bell still rings for prayer. . . But when the bells once speak another lan- 
guage, ringing the whole country to alarm, then, men, but one cry must resound : ’Tis time: 


up, forward ! 
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Franz”* by the Archduke John, and then traces the plan for 
freeing the country from its foreign dominion. The proclama- 
tion in the name of the kaiser is to be spread among the 
people; shouts of joy accompany Hofer’s reading of it. 
Stauber, “das Kraxentrogerle”—who during his wanderings 
keeps his ear open and, being born on “ Frauensuntig,” + is 

* The dear Emperor Francis. + Our Lady’s Sunday. 
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supposed, according to the legend, to be able to hear the grass 
grow—relates what he has seen and heard, and gives to Hofer 
“a Liabsbriafl,”* telling him not to let his “old woman” see 
it. In this “love-letter” the faithful Speckbacher+ writes that 
it is high time the girl was married (meaning the reunion of 
Tyrol and Austria), the dowry is ready, as many guests can 
come as wish, and the oth of April is to be chosen for the 
nuptials (7. ¢., the general uprising). They all find the letter 
“fein ausgekopft und der Speckbacher ist Kuan Narr.” ¢ 

After the details have been agreed upon, Hofer brings out 
a torn and blood-stained flag. ‘‘ Often has it heard the whistling 
of the balls, but never once been lowered in battle. Where it 
has fluttered in storm and wind, there the Tyrolese have stood 
firm as their mountains against the enemy, unshaken in their 
love for Kaiser and Austria.’”’ All bare their heads and shout: 
“Miar sein die alten, Hofer; miar sein und bleiben 6ster 
reichisch”!§ And falling upon their knees, they lift their 
hands in symbol of the sacred oath. “Up now, men,” cries 
Hofer, “with God, for Kaiser and for Fatherland!” 

The act finishes with a touching fad/eau vivant representing 
the marching forth of the general levy. Armed with scythes, 
sickles, knives, clubs, old guns, they approach ; the standard- 
bearer waves the flag aloft in circles after the old Tyrolese 
custom ; a Capuchin monk binds a crucifix on the handle of a 
rusty sabre and goes with them as chaplain; here a mother 
blesses her only son, there a woman hides her face on her 
husband’s shoulder, and children cling about their fathers’ knees. 
The most brilliant feature is Andreas Hofer himself, on horse- 
back, surrounded by his Passeiers. The sorrowing farewell of 
the women and old men, the wanton merriment of the young 
fellows, the high courage for battle displayed by the troops, 
whose hope is reflected in the face of Hofer, have a powerful 
effect on the spectator, who knows too well the tragic end of 
the hero. Suddenly, when the picture has fully developed 
itself, the groups, as if by a magician’s wand, seem changed 
to stone, and no hand moves, no eyelid trembles, as the 
curtain slowly falls. The sudden transition is most effective. 

The third act, Andreas Hofer’s day of honor, opens with an 
indescribably beautiful picture representing the battle on the 
Isel mountain, and reminds one of the unparalleled plastic art 


* A love-letter. + One of the patriots. 
} Well conceived, and the Speckbacher is no fool. 
§ We are the old stock, Hofer ; we are and we remain Austrian. 
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of the living pictures of Oberammergau. Otherwise this act is 
the weakest of the five. A lack of artistic unity and an un- 
pleasant seeking after effect make themselves to- be felt; 
another hand than that of the practised Karl Wolf having 
evidently come into play. 

The scenes are enacted in the Hofburg at Innsbriick, where 
Andreas Hofer is made governor of Tyrol. As testimony of 
the kaiser’s favor he is presented with the golden “ Gnaden- 
Kette.”* His first act as governor is to offer his country to 
God, in the historic words: “ To-day I offer the land of Tyrol 
to the most Sacred Heart of Jesus, which will fortify me. 
This chain shall remind me to pray day by day ‘God protect 
my fatherland, Tyrol.’” Then, as the affecting tones of the 
Austrian national hymn are heard, spectators as well as actors 
rise to their feet and the act closes. 

In the fourth act we are again conducted to the village 
green. A stillness reigns over all since the departure of the 
men. Women and children pass and repass in the streets about 
their accustomed duties. Before the Eagle Inn sit a grcup of 
old men discussing the recent occurrences, while a swarm of 
school-boys play at battle. 

Suddenly a young fellow bursts from one of the houses with 
the cry: “ Up, men; the French are coming!’ The inhabitants 
press from all sides in the greatest excitement. A moment and 
a division of French troops appears, leading the captured 
Hofegger.t The commanding officer orders the mayor to pro- 
vide quarters for his soldiers, and threatens to burn the village 
to the ground if any one gives a signal or help to the insur- 
rectionists. 

“Understood each word, each,” the mayor answers calmly, 
and then begs mercy for the prisoners; but the officer thrusts 
him harshly aside. “ Not so, Herr Commandant,” he protests; 
“who knows what the next hour will bring?” He has scarcely 
spoken when the report of guns is heard in the distance. 
Louder and louder they sound. The officer quickly gives his 
corporal orders to convey the prisoners under guard to Meran, 
and retires himself with his remaining men to take part in the 
impending fight. Immediately the peasants, young and old, press 
between the guard and the prisoners; a shrill whistle, and from 
the bushes around jump armed men, the soldiers are easily over- 
powered and the prisoners freed. The women then busy them- 
selves with providing refreshments, foremost among them the 


* The grace-chain, + One of the patriots. 
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“ Steinhuberin,” unsuspecting the cruel blow awaiting her. Soon 
the victorious insurrectionists are seen entering the village. In 
advance pretty Pichler Annerle, the bride of Hans Honegg. The 
shouting stops as they approach bearing some wounded, among 
them the dying Steinhuber. Overcome with grief at the sight of 
her husband, the courageous Steinhuberin sinks with her two 
children by the bier. “ Look,” she cries, ‘look at your father! 
This the French have done.” At this moment the French taken 
captive in the recent fight are brought in, among them the 
officer. “A griiass Gott,’’* says the mayor, “we meet again.” 
At this juncture Honegg, seized with a sentiment of revenge, is 
about to strike down the captive officer, when Annerle steps 
quickly before him, saying: ‘“‘Since when does a Tyrolean strike 
a captive?” 

This act, rich and beautiful in separate pictures, closes with 
the tableau “The Prayer after the Battle.” It is introduced 
by the solemn words of the mayor summoning the inhabitants 
to give thanks to God forthe victory. During the long chords 
of the choral the middle scene opens, and, as if by invisible 
hands, the figures of the foreground are joined to the middle 
group, forming one harmonious whole. There is the magnifi- 
cent figure of Hofer, with the tattered flag in his hand and his 
eyes turned to heaven; at his side the picturesque Capuchin 
monk who, with raised crucifix, blesses the victorious com- 
batants. In the foreground is the touching group around the 
dying Steinhuber. The whole arrangement, with its fine senti- 
ment for color and for line, seems to adequately express the 
impressive subject. 

The fifth act reveals the tragic catastrophe attending the 
“ Blood-witness of Tyrol,” as Archduke John called Hofer. 
The victories of the insurrectionists on the Isel mountain and 
the Kiichelberg were to be terribly revenged, for the kaiser was 
forced to make peace with Napoleon and to give Tyrol to France. 
An imperial manifesto commands the Tyroleans to lay down 
their arms; but the excited people refuse to believe that their 
kaiser has given them, his loyal and victorious subjects, over to 
the French, and they hold the manifesto for false. Though 
Hofer’s clear vision saw the danger and hopelessness of a re- 
newed struggle, it was impossible for him to stem the tide of 
deep indignation, and the battle-flag was again unfurled. Later 
Hofer, being outlawed by Napoleon, was forced to flee; but his 
hiding-place, a lonely Alpine hut, was betrayed, and he made 


* God greet you. 
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captive. His imprisonment forms the subject of the first pic- 
ture. He stands in the middle scene, upright in mien, the 
unquenchable defiance of the hero against the oppressor, coupled 
with the submission of the ardent Christian to the decrees of 
God. His wife and child are on their knees by him, regarding 
him with anxious, supplicating gestures. The attitude of the 
enemy expresses only the mocking triumph of the conqueror. 
The icy winter landscape, with the. snow-decked mountain-side 
as background of the group, heightens the mournful impression 
of the whole. 

The next picture shows us the hero transported to Meran, 
where everything speaks of disaster. Women and children go 
furtively about the. streets. 

Then silently a sad procession moves through the town. In 
advance the soldiers, then Andreas Hofer, tranquil, fearless, 
with his wife and child, all bound fast. The inhabitants greet 
their hero despairingly, baring their heads before him. It is 
like a funeral procession. While the other pictures give occasion 
to admire the rich fantasy of the poet, this shows rather a clas- 
sic sobriety all the more irresistible that it is seldom found on 
any stage of to-day. 

In the trial of Hofer which follows, his character is once 
more shown in its simple grandeur. 

“So this is the captain of the rebel horde?” begins General 
Huard. 

“Na dos bin i nit,”* comes Hofer’s simple answer. 

“What then?” 

“ Andreas Hofer, governor of this province, placed here by 
my sovereign the emperor, which office, with God’s help, I have 
held till now.” 

Huard explains to him that the emperor is no longer lord 
of Tyrol and that the Tyrolese must recognize the might and 
sovereignty of Napoleon. 

“It must be so,” answers Hofer, indicating bitterly the 
women and children bound, a speaking testimony of the power 
of the new sovereign. With angry shame the general com- 
mands them to be freed, for which Hofer with true dignity 
answers, “ Vergelts Gott, Herr General, Vergelts Gott.”+ Then, 
as General Huard tells him that with time the French will 
teach the inhabitants to be obedient and grateful subjects, he 
answers, impetuous and bold: “That you cannot do. The 
land, the ground, the soil, that you can conquer; but the peo- 


*No, that I am not. + May God reward it. 
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ple, never! You cannot turn their hearts as a leather purse! 
Tyrol and Austria belong together and are fitted one to the 
other as mountain and valley, as heaven and earth.” 

The general then reproaches Hofer with having broken the 
treaty of peace. Open and honest, Hofer answers that he had 
news of the treaty; “But how could I believe it?” he con- 
tinues sadly. “Could I believe that Austria and the kaiser 
would abandon and deliver us up, when we had battled with 
possessions and with blood?” 

The demand of the general for information of the other 
leaders of the people is refused, Hofer replying, “I am here to 
give answer for myself. I give no testimony of others.” 

As Huard tells him the penalty awaiting him, his wife turns 
and implores mercy; but Hofer steps before her, embracing 
her and his child with deep affection. 

“ Rise ; this is no time to beg and to entreat. All is dark 
above the mountains. . . . Let what will come to me. That 
is little matter, for in every heart in Tyrol a spark still 
glimmers, small, small though it be, and the time will come 
when this spark will flare up grandly. Like the sun, it will rise 
over the mountains and pierce down to the deepest valley. 
The double eagle will soar once more over our land. We shall 
return to our beloved kaiser, to our Austria.” 

Here the curtain falls, and the refrain of the national air 
“Zu Mantua in Banden” is heard dying away in the distance. 

The last time we see Hofer is there in Mantua, as he takes 
a touching farewell of those around him. He thanks his con- 
fessor for “alle sein liab und alles Guate,”* adding, “In my 
heart is no anxiety, nor fear of death. With the world below 
I am done, and the way to heaven stretches out before me, 
through my confidence in God.” 

He demands pardon of his fellow.captives, who under his 
leadership have come to so heavy stress, ‘‘and when you are 
freed and again at home, greet for me a thousand times my 
beloved Tyrol. Tell the people that a man was shot in Man- 
tua, a man whose love for his land death could not ex- 
tinguish, and if one of you go as far as the Passer Valley let 
him greet my dearest wife. Tell her to teach our children the 
fear of God, to despair not; they are not orphans. . . . And 
now, in the name of God and with the help of the saints, I go 
my last way.” Then he moves slowly towards the dcor; there 
turning, he calls once more, in a firm voice, the words known 


* All his love and all his goodness. 
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to every Tyrolean heart: “ Ade, schnédde Welt! Adieu, vain 
world; death is so easy. My eyes are not even wet. Long live 
my Kaiser Franz!” Immediately he leaves the stage; the 
remaining prisoners form a group in whose midst stands the 
Kraxentrogerle. After a short beating of drums a volley of 
guns is heard, quickly followed by the “mercy shot.” During 
the tolling of the garrison church-bell the captives sink upon 
their knees. The Kraxentrogerle, suffocated by tears, swears, if 
God permit him to return home, that he will enter every church 
in the land and toll for “our Anderle.” ‘I will say, ‘ People, 
kneel, kneel and pray with me, God give him eternal peace. 
As to a martyr, give him a palm-branch. He died for God, for 
emperor, and for fatherland.’ ” 

Here the music begins in solemn tones “ Das ist mein Oes- 
treich,” and a last magnificent picture, the apotheosis of Hofer, 
representing him an immortal hero, living for ever and for ever 
in the hearts of a grateful people. 

This play of Andreas Hofer is full of the true folk-poetry, 
charming as a mountain forest with its fragrances and rushing 
waters, its obscure glades and hanging precipices. The whole 
representation is replete with life and reality, and not alone 
the poet but also the actors are deserving of the highest 
praise. 

What gives to the Meran play a singular charm is a certain 
intimate psychological vein—the peculiar secret of all folk- 
poetry. This interior quality can externalize itself adequately 
only in the dialect, for in the dialect its entire thinking and 
representation, feeling and longing assume, so to speak, flesh 
and blood. Therefore is a people attached by every fibre to 
its peculiar speech, which seems to its ears the fittest and most 
harmonious medium of expression. For this reason it was only 
possible by use of the dialect for our poet to treat his subject 
with such fidelity to nature that for the moment the past be- 
comes the actual present, and an event belonging to history can 
exercise an emotional effect so profound on the spectator. 
Neither could the actors have entered so intimately into their 
roles if for the expression of their deepest sentiments they had 
been obliged to choose as medium a language foreign to their 
thought and being. It is evident that some of the types, such 
as the “ Kraxentrogerle,” are of unique mould and impossible 
to render without the peculiar garb of their dialect. 

The Burggrifler dialect, sonorous, rich in color, with a thou- 
sand peculiar turns of phrase, is especially adapted to a folks- 
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play, and the poet, a close observer of this people, has under- 
stood well how to sound the chords of their most intimate 
being. From this comes the warm life of the play, its healthy 
realism and its peculiar intimacy of representation, the render- 
ing of the elemental character of the types, their capacity for 
profound emotion, their simplicity and strength. They are the 
Tyrolese as they live and breathe, inseparably grown together 
with their mountains, true to their kaiser and their Austria, 
lion-hearted in battle, pious as children in their faith. And 
here is touched the last and deepest moment of the psycho- 
logical truth embodied in the Meran folks-play: the religious 
moment. 

Folk-life is for ever inseparably connected with the religious 
representations which mould and move the conscience of the 
people. Therefore, folk-poetry indifferent to religion is a psy- 
chological impossibility. But the poetical treatment of the 
religious element is in corresponding difficulty to its importance. 
The poet has here, however, treated it in a most ingenious and 
delicate manner, making it to penetrate and support the whole 
drama without thrusting it forward at any point. 

In a word, the Meran folks-play is a true picture of the 
people presented with that simplicity and naturalness which are 
the most salient characteristics of the real life of the freedom- 
loving Tyrolese, and a worthy memorial to him who was their 
‘“ Blood-witness.” 
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A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 
BY FRANCIS W. GREY. 


F all the legends that are contained in the “ Ar- 
thurian Cycle” that of “The Holy Grail” is 
surely the most beautiful. The long quest, the 
many failures, the final “vision of peace” to 

oF + those found worthy—is it all true? Or is it a 
metaphor, an allegory? Did Sir Galahad really see that won- 
drous vision? Who can answer such a question? It remains 
unanswered and unanswerable; but Sir Galahad and the later 

Sir Launfal fill us with vague, unutterable longings and desires. 

Could we, too, only be found worthy! But to eyes dimmed with 

the mists of time and sense the Holy Grail remains invisible. 

In the “ages of faith” men might set forth on such a quest 

with some hope, at least, of ultimate success; but who is he 

that, in the full glare of civilization, may dare to follow in 
their footsteps? Sir Galahad is dead, and Sir Launfal—even Don 

Quixote lives no more. Civilization has made them “ impossible.” 
But, for some of us at least, there is a quest that we may 

follow; a Holy Grail that we may hope to win, at last, after 

many wanderings and many failures. Chosen souls we may 
not call ourselves, yet chosen are we, by the grace of God; 
how otherwise could we begin the mystic search? Pure 
should we be, as Galahad and Launfal; indifferent to all the 
world as they were; single of purpose. Failing in these, 
how may we hope to attain to the “vision of peace”? And 
yet, even to those most unworthy in themselves, is this grace 
given to seek, to labor, and to find at last the Holy Grail 
of full and perfect truth, the Truth of God. How hardly won, 

God only knows; by what long wanderings, what doubts and 

fears, what failures and shortcomings, he alone can tell. 

But the “vision of peace” is granted at last, by his sweet 

grace. The Holy Grail is placed in mortal hands, never, if he 

shall keep us, to be lost again. 

“What is truth?” Pilate—“ jesting Pilate,” as Bacon called 
him—* stayed not for an answer.’”’ But down the ages anxious 
souls, in bitter, deadly earnest, have asked the question, in 
saddest and most mournful iteration: “What is truth?” Is 
there any one to-day who can teach us “as one having author- 
ity”? He to whom “jesting Pilate’? put the question could 
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have answered with God’s omniscience and divine infallibility. 
But “ He is risen; He is not here.” Who, then, can answer us 
and set our doubts at rest? Amid “the strife of tongues” is 
there no “secret of His tabernacle’’ where we can hide and be 
at rest for ever? Is there no City of God we can seek while 
here on earth, and so escape from the city of confusion? Is 
there no living fountain that can quench our spirit’s thirst—no 
“Holy Grail,” no “vision of peace,” no perfect truth to be 
attained except in heaven? When He said, “ You shall know 
the truth,” did he mean here and now, or only after death? 

“What is truth, and who can teach us?” Is not that the 
first definite inquiry of the soul that is wakening into conscious 
life? The lessons learned at a mother’s knee have hitherto 
been sufficient for our souls; we believe because we love her, 
and she tells us that it is so. That is, from the very first until 
the very end we believe on the authority of another. But the 
first simple faith grows weak and faint, alas! amid the storms 
of opening boyhood, and we are driven, whether we will or no, 
to ask the question, “ What is truth, and who can teach us?” 
Once more, if so it may be, we rely, instinctively as it were, 
upon her authority who taught us first, and wait for her answer 
with an anxiety we cannot fully understand. To the first ques- 
tion, “ What is truth ?”’ she answered, “‘ The word of God, the 
Bible ’’; to the second, ‘‘ Who can teach us?” she replied, from 
her own personal conviction, “ The Holy Spirit.” 

Thus, then, began the “ quest of the Holy Grail,” the search 
for truth. The authority that had pointed out the way was 
a sufficient guide at first; the “word of God,” that she bade us 
study for ourselves, presented no difficulties at the outset. But 
as the months lengthened into years the spirit of inquiry roused 
itself; the simple words of earnest faith—‘It is God's word "— 
were not enough. ,If it were in very deed the word of God, 
why should it be so difficult to understandr If men were 
guided by the Holy Spirit, why did they differ among them- 
selves? Again the answer came from most sincere conviction: 
“They cannot differ concerning the essential truths.’’ Again 
authority laid the doubt to rest, and there was peace—for a time. 

‘‘Why do the different churches not unite in one Church of 
God?” From “Dissent” to ‘“Church,’’ and back again, we 
were allowed to pass at will, provided only that we never at- 
tempted to enter certain churches. ‘Why not?” The sub- 
mission to authority was less perfect now. ‘ Because they 
teach error’; there could .be no doubt that the answer was 
sincere. ‘“ How can we be sure of that?” Surely, in the search 
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for truth we must learn all that authority—such as we know 
it—was able to teach us. ‘‘ Because the Bible says so.”’ That 
was the final court of appeal, “to the law and to the testimo- 
ny.” But the decision failed to carry full conviction. If all 
the “churches” claimed the Bible, why did they not all unite 
in one Church of God? Had -not Christ said “one fold”? 
And the answer was, “ Yes, in heaven.” 

“ What is truth, and who can teach us?” The Bible only 
could contain the truth of God; only the spirit of God him- 
self could “guide us into all truth.” But all men claim the 
Bible,. “ High-church” and “Low-church,” Presbyterian and 
Congregationalist. Did the Bible contain “truth” capable of 
many interpretations? Did the one Spirit teach different 
“truths” to different souls? Or, could it be that to agree 
with our own interpretation was the test of “truth”? How 
should that be possible? Was it not written “no Scripture is 
of private interpretation’? Could it be pride that asked the 
question, or had the search for truth indeed begun? Was it 
self-will that would not be satisfied, or was the spirit ‘ dis- 
quieted,”’ unable to rest, except in the very Truth Himself? If 
men differed, being equally sincere, what then is truth? Who 
had authority to settle the question? 

The Church of God? Were we not told to “hear the 
church,” “the pillar and ground of the truth’? What is the 
church? Was it, indeed, ‘the blessed company of all faithful 
people ’"—of all, that is, who had the faith? But that was to 
come back to the very difficulty from which we would so fain 
escape: If by “the church’”’ were meant all those who believe 
in Christ, wherein do they agree? If “the church” have the 
authority to teach us, what does it teach? To whose voice are 
we to listen? Is that authority given to “all faithful people” 
collectively, or to individuals as weil? If so, “to whom shall 
we go”? Once more “the strife of tongues” begins again, the 
vision of Truth is lost amid the dust of controversy. 

“Who can teach us?” Is it the “Church of England,” 
with her history, her prayer-book, her order and reverence, her 
distinctive claim to be “the church” as over against the many 
forms of “ Dissent”? What does the “Church of England” 
teach? Surely, in her written formularies, plain, unmistakable, 
and of authority—for all who choose to accept them—we shall 
find truth at last. Or is it only the same difficulty in another 
form? Instead of “the Bible only,” we must appeal “to the 
Bible and to the Prayer-book”’; but, at the very outset, we are 
met by a difference of opinion, important, at least, if not 
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absolutely vital. “The Low-churchman accepts the prayer. 
book because it agrees with the Bible,” that is, with his indivi- 
dual or party interpretation of both; “the High-churchman 
accepts the Bible because the prayer-book says it is true.” 
That is the beginning of controversy; the “search for truth” 
becomes a matter of personal choice, of individual tempera- 
ment. Is there no authority? Yes, the prayer-book. Is that 
authority final? Surely—if you choose to make it so. Is it 
infallible? Certainly not; the church has erred before, has 
been “reformed.” If liable to error, how can the church teach 
men? She has authority to teach; there is no other, there 
can be none, for is she not the Church of God? 

Or is the third alternative the true one: that there is, and 
can be, no absolute truth possessed by men? That “truth” 
is beyond our reach in this mortal life, that to “know truth” 
is impossible for the human intellect with all its limitations ? 
Is that the refuge of the coward? Is it to turn back, once 
for all, from that high quest for truth on which we entered 
with so much confidence, with such high hopes? Surely, 
Galahad and Launfal could never have attained the mystic 
vision had they ceased to hope for it as attainable while yet in 
the flesh; had they believed it reserved for heaven, not for 
earth. Somewhere, surely, truth is to be found; if not infallible 
truth, then truth which is of authority, could we but accept it 
as such. 

A church with authority to teach, yet not infallible; which 
has erred before, and needed “ reformation ’’; which has formu- 
laries, but no final court of appeal by which they can be inter- 
preted, once for all; a discipline which cannot be enforced, 
since men will not submit to it; a tradition in favor of one 
party, denied as strenuously by others; that is the “Church of 
God,” since men are fallible; how can fallible individuals con- 
stitute an infallible church? Must each man find “truth” as 
training, temperament, choice, or accident may decide? 
Neither Scripture, nor prayer-book, nor tradition, nor history, 
can settle the controversy beyond appeal; each text of Scrip- 
ture is a witness claimed by either side; ‘ Popery” and Pro- 
testantism stand side by side in the prayer-book; tradition is 
ruled out of court by one party, and gives evidence but doubt- 
fully in favor of the other. Is there not that terrible hiatus 
called the “ Reformation’? Are not the links sadly weakened 
if not broken altogether there? Is the church before the 
“Reformation” the same as the church after it? Who can 
answer the question with infallible and final authority ? 
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What is the witness of history? Does it not tell of a 
Church Universal, one in doctrine, ritual, and discipline, in union 
with a visible head, all over Christendom? Does it not speak 
of a schism, wide, terrible, stupendous, but a schism concerning 
discipline only, and not concerning doctrine? And, in spite of 
schism in the East, did not the English Church remain for 
centuries in union with the Church Universal, until the “ Refor- 
mation’’? If the whole church had erred indeed, being com- 
posed of fallible human beings, must one small part sever from 
the rest, and claim for itself, pre-eminently, if not alone, purity, 
antiquity, Catholicity? Let us admit the claim; but is it 
proved? What says the other side? That the church severed, 
once for all, from ante-Reformation “ Popery,” and started forth, 
new and complete, on her divine (?) mission of Catholic Pro- 
testantism. The two are mutually destructive ; which is truth ? 
How can we know? If we reverently clasp one or other to 
our hearts as the “ Holy Grail,’ can we be sure that it is not 
a devil’s counterfeit, fit ‘to deceive, if it were possible, even 
the elect”? Is certainty reserved for God, and must we be 
content with probabilities ? 

So let it be, since so it must be. “Truth” is the teaching 
of the “church,” in so far as it coincides with Scripture, with 
the writings of the Fathers, with the “ Ancient Church.” All 
this is denied by men in authority within “the church”; how, 
then, can “the church” be Catholic? Rather, how can it ot 
be Catholic when so many men in authority are daily teaching 
“Catholic truth,” and practising ‘“‘ Catholic ritual”? Once more 
so let it be, since we must accept probabilities, and believe, from 
first to last, on the authority of another. The first authority was 
ordained by nature, and we could believe, at least for a time, 
without doubt or question. The second we must choose for 
ourselves, according to the accumulated weight of probabilities ; 
once chosen, it is ordained by God, yet not infallible. It is of 
Divine appointment, with authority to teach; we must accept 
its teachings, if we will and if we can, and compare them with 
the original evidence in order to prove them true. Were the 
authority infallible as well as divinely appointed, we could ac- 
cept the teaching without doubt or question. An authority, 
sent by God himself, with God’s own infallibility, commands 
obedience, which we could render willingly. But infallibility 
being withheld from ‘“‘ God’s ordained priests,” from “the Church 
of God” herself, we must first choose and then obey, as God 
shall give us grace. 

Here then, at last, the quest for Truth begins, with hope of 
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winning it; for has not “the Church of God” authority to 
place within our reach the “ Holy Grail” of ‘Catholic Truth,” 
as perfect as is consistent with the weakness and sinfulness of 
fallible humanity? Brother, hold out your hands, yet look 
well that they be pure, for lo! the “ priest of God” is here, to 
give to your unworthy keeping the very ‘Holy Grail,” the 
“Truth” itself. Kneel humbly down, and take it reverently. 
Long have you sought in vain, amid the mists of “error” and 
the din of controversy. False guides have led you far astray; 
the “strife of tongues” has drowned the gentle accents of “our 
holy Mother the Church.” But the quest is ended at last, the 
“vision of peace”’ attained, the “ Holy Grail” is all your own. 

Are not the doubts at rest for ever? Alas! men say that 
this is not the “ Holy Grail” in very deed, but only a snare of 
the great enemy of souls. Are there no marks by which we 
may know it to be “truth,” or short of actual knowing, be con- 
vinced? Is it indeed the Truth, the “ Holy Grail,” received as 
such “always, everywhere, and by all men”; if not by aii, 
at least by all who call themselves “ Catholics”? All “ who 
profess and call themselves Christians” say that there zs Truth. 
What are the jewels which the Divine Artificer himself has placed 
upon his Holy Grail, with his own hands, or by his direct 
authority ? 

“ Priesthood ”"—his own and that of his successors: his was 
divine, eternal, and infallible; and theirs? A human ordi- 
nance? That were a counterfeit; if it be ‘true, it must also 
be divine. But if divine, like his, it must surely be, like his, 
infallible, in virtue of its oneness with his own. Or has the 
stone been dimmed in human hands? So must it have been, 
if “priesthood” be divine and true, yet not infallible. Infallible 
their priesthood must surely be, mediately because humanly. 
His priesthood was his own, and altogether immediate; theirs 
communicated, and bestowed. Only so far as they are faithful, 
only so far as he shall keep them, only in so far as they shall 
prove obedient to the voice of his church. If like his own, 
then surely like him in his utter self-denial, his spotless chas- 
tity, his perfect holiness. If it be all this, then surely, to make 
obedience and infallibility not only clear and distinct, but even 
possible, he must have given to some one, visible, enduring head 
his own authority in fullest measure, his own Divine, Eternal 
Priesthood, his own infallibility, as the crown, the measure, and 
the very touchstone of unfailing truth. Surely the church to 
which he gave authority to teach all nations, he also endowed 
with infallibility ; how otherwise can men be sure of truth, or 
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even convinced? How did he fashion first the jewel of priest- 
hood ? 

“We cannot know”; is that the sum of all human know- 
ledge in the things concerning the kingdom of God? Js it all 
doubt and question and endless controversy? Did he intend 
that the jewel of priesthood should adorn the Holy Grail of 
Truth? If yes, then must it, of necessity, be like his own— 
divine and perfect and complete, infallible, in virtue of his own 
infallibility. If no, how then can this be the true Holy Grail? 
If men have marred it and defaced it with ornaments of their 
own devising, has it not ceased to be his? ‘ We cannot know, 
we can only believe”; but if at the very outset there is doubt, 
how can we believe? Did Galahad and Launfal doubt when 
the wondrous vision was vouchsafed to them? 

“ Baptismal Regeneration ’’—surely this jewel is as he formed 
it first. But men deny it, as blind men deny the sun. Does 
not tradition witness to it, and an unbroken chain of history? 
Is it not the heritage of “the Church Catholic, in all its 
branches”? Is it not of the very essence of “Catholic Truth”? 
But if the tradition be broken, or most sorely weakened, by the 
“Reformation”; if tradition, history, and doctrine be impugned 
and utterly denied by men in authority within “the Church of 
God,” partakers of the same priesthood, the same commission to 
teach all men, how can we believe? Who shall decide the 
question? Party against party, “priest ” against “ priest,” bishop 
against bishop; each equally in earnest, equally appealing to 
the Scriptures, to the written formularies of “the Church of 
God ”—is there no court of final appeal to set the question at 
rest for ever? How can we believe unless we are taught “ one 
faith’’? Once more there rises from our hearts the weary, al- 
most despairing question, ‘‘ What is ¢vuth, and who can teach 
us?’’ Once more the answer is returned, “ The Church of God.” 

But “the Church of God” teaches many different “ truths,” 
any one of which must not only exclude its opposite, but turn 
its opposite to blasphemy. How, then, can it be “the Church 
of God,” who is One, Unchangeable, and Infallible? We grasp 
the Holy Grail with trembling reverence; is it a devil’s whis- 
per or our guardian angel’s that bids us scan it closely, lest it 
prove a mockery and not the “mystic, wonderful” reality? Is 
there no end to doubt, to questionings—no rest, no certainty, 
no faith which snows ? This third and brightest jewel of them 
all, “the Real Presence,” too holy and too sacred to be de- 
scribed, is it His own? Even this do men deny who bear the 
impress of the “ priests of the Church of God”; deny utterly, 
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entirely. Is our reverence a blasphemy unspeakable, or is their 
denial? Other “branches of the Church Catholic” have a 
jewel, as it were differently set, and call it by another name. 
Is their jewel as He fashioned it, or is ours? Must that, too, 
remain unanswered for want of an infallible authority to decide ? 

Is this the final end of life’s long quest for Truth? Was it 
reserved for Galahad and Launfal only to enjoy the mystic 
vision of the Holy Grail? For us, must there be only faith 
which battles with endless doubt? For us, no certainty that 
the vision is true, no infallible authority to tell us what is 
truth? Only authority divinely appointed, yet liable to error, 
to contradiction by equal authority, equally divine, if indeed 
it be divinely appointed after all, and not a human invention? 
Is that the end of all? If so, God pity us and help us. 

Can we not know? Did He not say, who is Himself the 
Truth, “you shall vow the truth”? Not here? Why, then, 
should he promise to be ‘‘with us all days”? Why tell us, 
“he shall guide you into all truth’? Has he not bidden us 
to “hear the church” ? How, then, can the church teach us any- 
thing but truth? Is she not ‘His Body,” the very “ pillar and 
ground of the truth’? Surely, as He is One, so she must be; 
as he is Head and she his Body, so must she teach one faith ; 
infallible, as he is, like him, unchangeable and eternal. Is not 
this the Church of God indeed, as it must be, since it is his. 
Could we but find his church, surely she, and she alone, could 
place within our hands the “ Holy Grail,” and we might know 
without question, doubt, or fear. 

Is not this the end of our long quest for Truth? Other 
guides have led us far astray ; a stranger, habited as the ‘‘ Church 
of God,” has placed within our hands a strangely jewelled 
vessel, bright to our weary eyes, bidding us venerate it as the 
“Holy Grail.” But her own children told us it was xof,; our 
own hearts doubted, feared, and questioned. We could not 
know, since there was no infallible authority to tell us, once for 
all, this is Truth, And now? Surely our eyes have seen the 
“vision of peace,” since He has bidden us “hear the Church,” 
and we have listened to the voice of His Vicar, who has his 
authority, and his own infallibility. Surely our mortal hands 
have held, and humbly, reverently, still hold, the Holy Grail of 
Truth itself, the very Fruth of God. Surely our feet have 
journeyed from the city of confusion, and we have found our 
way, by God’s great grace, after long wandering, and many 
doubts, and fears, and perils, into the City of God. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


‘'N Saturday, the 30th of July, Prince Bismarck died ; 
and so, in the opinion of the age, another of 
its three greatest men has disappeared. The 
SL third, Leo XIII., remains. In a sketch of Glad- 
BAA eo stone’s character and work Mr. Stead said, in 
his characteristic way: “In this old world old men reign.” 
He takes as proof of the proposition the Pope, listened to by 
the world at eighty-seven; Gladstone, just gone at eighty-nine, 
and Bismarck, though in retirement, speaking—so he tells us— 
with the most masterful voice of all German-speaking men at 
the age of eighty-two. That voice, masterful or not, is now 
hushed; we do not think that for years before it became for 
ever silent it carried any power beyond its owner’s household. 
In Friedrichsruhe it was potent. For that matter, the great 
personality of the ex-chancellor overawed most men who came 
in contact with him, but in his household, family, retainers, and 
servants looked up to him as a god; he was not merely a great 
lord ruling and protecting them, but he was as one of the mystic 
heroes who watch over the Fatherland from Valhalla, so migh- 
tily did he tower above his time. It does not appear that 
proximity made him small, or that the great powers of the 
man became stale, in the domestic judgment. On the receipt 
of the news of his death William, Kaiser of the Empire made 
by Bismarck, at once sailed the sea from Norway, where he had 
been on a pleasure-trip, the flag of the imperial yacht at, half 
mast in honor of the dead,—sailed at once in order to be pre- 
sent at the obsequies. 





A TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD DENIED TO THE LIVING, 
Calling this potentate William the Witless does not seem 
to express a fact quite so much as an antagonism. The wisest 
of kings and emperors could do no wiser and more becoming 
thing than this act of the emperor-king. The services to the 
dynasty and the country rendered by him who had in his best 
years of youthful manhood been called Mad Bismarck, must 
have rushed in a flood upon the memory of the erratic sover- 
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eign, and, doubtless, a feeling that the Man of Blood and Iron 
had received hard measure visited the chamber or organ, or 
whatever it is, that in him does duty for a heart. Undoubt- 
edly, nothing seems to explain the young sovereign’s dismissal 
of the great minister unless it was a fear that he would be 
overshadowed by him. It is one of the inconveniences of per- 
sonal rule, one of the drawbacks in the pleasure of being abso- 
lute over wills and lives, that some one like a shadow guides the 
absolute will, though he may not do away with the absolute 
life. It may be the royal barber that takes monarchy by the 
nose in more senses than one—we suspect that Oliver the 
Devil hoodwinked that crafty old politician Louis XI.—or it 
may be an innocent-looking aide-de-camp who gives counsel to 
his dread master, but up or down there is an adviser who 
really rules the king, albeit the dull majesty does not perceive 
the fact. In flinging Bismarck into the gutter the Witless One 
freed himself, at least he thought so; but there is a master 
somewhere, though the saddle does not gall. It may be old 
Hohenlohe who moulds Czsar’s mind. He has the experience 
of seventy-eight years and knows how to sit, actually or meta- 
phorically, at the Witless’ feet and orientally to reverence the 
words of wisdom flowing from the imperial lips or flashing to 
him upon imperial wires. Rough-rider Bismarck did not possess 
that art, though he had one of his own which passed muster 
with two kings. This art was the profession of a passionate 
loyalty to the House of Hohenzollern, expressing itself in 
maxims of combined absolutism and militarism, an exaggerated 
sentiment of feudal devotion to the king as the head and chief 
of the race hardened by Roman imperialism into a ferocity in 
application which makes the German statesman stand forth as 
the most tyrannical minister since Sejanus converted Rome in- 
to a.shambles and a whispering gallery of informers. 


BISMARCK’S UNPROMISING YOUTH. 


The way men turn out at times is a mystery. No one 
would have predicted that the hard-drinking, duel-fighting stu- 
dent of Gottingen University would one day be the greatest 
figure in Europe fot awhile. Think of him at Versailles, when 
that garrulous old gentleman—so he described poor Thiers—the 
moment the latter left after concluding the negotiations for the 
peace,—think of him fulfilling his promise not to mention the 
surrender for a few days by whistling the German hunting 
tune, ‘In at the Death.” The aides-de-camp and others learned 
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from this whistling the result of the conversation between him 
and the hapless President of the Republic as plainly as if. he 
had declared that the talkative Frenchman, after infinite circum: 
locutions, agreed to surrender Paris and so forth. One pities 
poor old Thiers then. He seems to have felt keenly the humil- 
iation and disasters of his country; but his policy or his poli- 
tics in other days prepared for it, led up to it. There is a 
Power above this world; and if French politicians play the 
Liberal-infidel or the devil and the fool in one, Nemesis—or 
it may be even Ate commissioned—comes behind with sinewy, 
asphyxiating hands. But all the same it was a wonderful time 
in which to be the central and controlling figure, a time life 
seldom gives a man was in those hours when France lay upon 
her face, German potentates forming a court around the old 
king who was receiving homage as the first German emperor. 
It was an empire fashioned in the war which revenged Jena, 
the occupation of Berlin, and many another ignominy and 
wrong wrought by France in the early days of the century, 
when Prussia and all Europe were in arms against her; and as 
Bismarck stood by the side of the emperor whom he made, in 
that supreme moment of the realization of such dreams of am- 
bition as seldom visit the sleep of sane minds, he may have 
thought even then of a wider dominion than one over armies 
and nations—a rule over the souls of men. 


THE METHODICAL MADNESS OF AN INSPIRED LUNATIC, 


It was not until 1873, however, that the policy expressed 
in the Falck laws was embodied in action; but that this in- 
spired lunatic, whose madness was so methodical, had the con- 
ception of it in the imperial scheme mapped in his mind, 
we think in the highest degree probable. His steps were not 
movements of chance; the war with Austria had been long de- 
termined upon, but how it.was to be brought about may not 
have been so clear. We know enough of the circumstances of 
the war with France to conclude that that event should come 
to pass if life were sufficiently the ally of death to spare Bis- 
marck for the task of filling to the full the other’s maw. The 
folly and wickedness which pervaded French society were re- 
flected in the court of the gingerbread empire of Napoleon 
II]., and had their outcome in an administration which loaded 
the people with taxes to maintain an army formidable only on 
paper, and a system of commissariat by which scoundrelly con- 
tractors and corrupt generals amassed fortunes. France was 
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punished for the profligacy of this imperial child of the Revo- 
lution, but the stars in their courses are fighting for the over- 
throw of the Empire of Blood and Iron raised upon her defeat. 
No more significant instance of the superintending providence 
which sways the destinies of states and directs the moral forces 
of the world can be demanded than the utter failure of the 
persecution to which the church was subjected. There the re- 
venge of France began to work, not because she in herself de- 
served such atonement so much as that her enemy earned over- 
throw. 


THE LAST FLING OF FRANCE AT AN OLD FOE, 


The wretched publicists of France, who vindictively sing 
pans over the death of the conqueror of that country, pro- 
fess to perceive the approaching dissolution of the empire 
constructed by him; and attribute this judicial punishment to 
one knows not what fanciful theory in which France is an ob- 
ject of the peculiar tenderness and care of the spirit or demon 
which presides over civilization and progress. Indeed, it was 
with something of a shock I read the shrieks of those birds of 
prey over the dead body of the wicked but undoubtedly great 
minister who raised his country to the pinnacle of power and 
fortune. When the Figaro says he goes down to the grave 
amid the execrations of France, it does not in the slightest 
degree help towards the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine 
or the repayment of the indemnity; it does not help to- 
wards some measure of atonement for the horrors of the war, 
or for the humiliations since. It is very paltry, indeed, face 
to face with the great issues recalled by the statesman’s 
death. But splenetic as they are, womanishly petulant as they 
are, the French writers on foreign politics are keen enough to 
discover a power working amid the foundations for the ruin of 
the mighty edifice. This is the Socialist movement taking ven- 
geance on behalf of humanity on a system which turned the 
nation into a camp. The roar of the Socialist tide, menacing 
though it be to-day, would not have been heard were it not 
for the resistance and triumph of the church. The /our, 
which discovers in Bismarck’s death “the beginning of the era 
of revenge,” as it grandiloquently says, overlooks the circum- 
stances in France itself which render the glory of that era 
very problematical. There have been some nasty disclosures 
recently which indicate something like the inefficiency so dis- 
astrous in the war of 1870. 
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A CASE OF “GLASS HOUSES.” 


Making all allowances for the Semitic and sensational 
sympathies of the friends of Dreyfus and Zola, it is still 
to be feared that they hit blots on army administration 
which display a weakness in the War Office, and the entire 
discipline of the forces, resembling the show of control ex- 
ercised in a country whose army consists solely of volun- 
teers rather than the iron rule of a military nation. A force 
so led, drilled, and supplied would have a poor chance 
against the training of the rank and file, the knowledge and 
experience of every one in command, and the perfect commis- 
sariat of Germany. The spirit of Bismarck is behind all the 
arms of the empire, as the strategy of Moltke is the property 
of every subaltern as well as of every general officer. 
So, pace the Jour, the Liberté, the Temps, the Patrie, we do 
not think that the effacement of his work will come from 
France as now she stands; and the Man of Blood and Iron 
himself. would say so, with collected cynical contempt. But 
what would he say if the revenge in question were spoken of 
in connection with a Catholic France? He would then make 
pause, for his furious persecution, backed by irresistible might 
breaking in his hands like a rotten twig, would rise like a 
ghost to tell him, as men have been told before by a thousand 
examples, that a power exists which armies cannot conquer. 


A SURPASSING ORGANIZER, NOT A STATESMAN. 


It would be mistaking the Toryism of Bismarck to attribute 
to it any part of his hostility to France. He was not a states- 
man in the sense in which Burke and Gladstone were states- . 
men. He was simply an organizer, but a surpassing one. He 
conceived a policy, or rather he grasped the method for the 
nineteenth century to carry on the policy of Frederick the 
Great. He succeeded beyond the dreams of an enthusiasm en- 
dowed with the aid of fate as long as he adhered to the camp- 
statesmanship of that monarch. Frederick was a philosopher 
and knew better than to war with ideas. He fought only 
against material forces weaker than those he could command. 
Now, Bismarck, as conscienceless as Frederick, was too un- 
imaginative to recognize an intangible power; and this though 
he seems to have had a strong belief in the supernatural. A 
brief glance at his life may give the reader some notion con- 
cerning the causes of his success and the failure, or at least 
disappointment and dishonor, which marked his closing years. 
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BISMARCK’S POLICIES PROVOKE THE CENSURE OF NATIONS, 


Some time in 1863 Bismarck proclaimed, in connection with 
the movement of sympathy with the Poles running through all 
Europe, that the Prussian government was not a constitutional 
one like that of England, where the ministry were the repre- 
sentatives of the parliament. In Prussia, he said, ministers 
were the servants of the king. This was the first step in a line 
of action similar to that which Strafford advised his sovereign 
to try in England; and which brought that minister to the 
block, and later on his master. But in a very short time the 
consequence of this principle of Bismarck’s, so like absolutism, 
took life in the reply of the King of Prussia to an address 
from the Chamber of Deputies, stating he would govern with- 
out a parliament, as his ministers possessed his confidence. Not 
a country in Europe at that time but, either by its govern- 
ment, sent remonstrances to St. Petersburg, or, by its press, ap- 
pealed to humanity on behalf of unhappy Poland—not a coun- 
try except Prussia. Now, when we find the Italian premier 
telegraphing to Prince Hohenlohe, on behalf of the Italian gov- 
ernment “and of the whole country,” that the name of this 
enemy of liberty and justice “is engraved with indelible letters 
in the history of both peoples,” we can point to another proof 
of the dishonesty of the Italian revolution and the empty char- 
acter of the cry for Italian unity which accompanied the decla- 
mation of Italian patriots against what they called the tyranny 
of their rulers. In the year spoken of above debates in the 
British Parliament took place upon the motion of sympathy 
with the Poles opened by Mr. Hennessy, an Irish member.* 
The speeches were worthy of the subject, and equal to the 
best traditions of the House of Commons in the elcquent as- 
sertion of those inalienable rights of men for which the noblest 
of every age and race have given their lives or borne imprison- 
ment and prolonged torture in comparison to which any death 
would be a crowning mercy. In consequence, Lord John Rus- 
sell sent instructions to the ambassador at St. Petersburg 
couched in language of great authority and firmness. 


THE POLISH PERSECUTIONS., 


As I have said, every country in Europe with the exception 
of Prussia was roused to rage and grief at the atrocities in 
Poland. It is not easy to tell them. The hand of the govern- 


* Afterwards Sir John Pope Hennessy, a successful governor of several colonies. 
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ment fell heavily upon all; a great noble who only presented 
a petition in the most respectful language was sent into exile. 
Priests were marched off to Siberia, young men in thousands 
were drafted into the army. Six hundred and eighty-three per- 
sons were all that the terrible gleaning spared out of a hundred 
and eighty-four thousand employed in the trade of the country. 
Siberia and the Caucasus swallowed them up. In one prison in 
Warsaw fourteen thousand men and women were packed to- 
gether in a manner to be imagined, not to be described—in a 
word, it seemed as if the Czar intended to make a clean sweep 
of the Poles.* 

Austria and France, supposed to represent the opposite ex- 
tremes of opinion concerning personal and politica] liberty, 
were at one in condemnation of the barbarous ferocity of the 
Russian government. The house of Romanoff and its ministers 
were Tartars under the thin polish of Western civilization. All 
Europe viewed the atrocities enacted in Poland with the eyes 
of men; all with the exception of Prussia, in whose councils 
Bismarck had already acquired a powerful influence. It is said 
he was prepared to join Russia, if France and England meant 
to take action on behalf of the Poles. So much for the reality 
of Italian aspirations, so much for Italian grievances, so much 
for the sentiment of “an united Italy.” However, we pass 
from this subject to the early days of Bismarck. 


“MAD BISMARCK” IN HIS HOME AND AT THE UNIVERSITY. 


It will strike one, we think, that the education and the home 
influences before he went to the university and after his return 
from it were in the highest degree calculated to produce an 
imperious, prejudiced, brutal, and somewhat stolid country 
gentleman—a German Squire Western—rather than a statesman 
who for years held in his hands the threads of every move- 
ment in Europe, and a parliamentary debater of the first rank. 
He saw from his childhood that heavy drinking was the custom 
in his native province of Brandenburg among all classes, and 
especially in that of the inferior nobility to which his family 
belonged. His father was so extravagant that he nearly ran 
the family ashore, and the son was obliged to abandon the 
pursuit of the law in order to take into his hands the manage- 
ment of the farms at home. There is a curious resemblance in 
modes and manners between the families of the Bismarcks and 
the Mirabeaus. A remarkable vein of eccentric wildness dis- 


* Report of Lord Napier, British ambassador, to his government. 
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tinguished many of the predecessors of the French tribune; 
and certainly the grandfather of the German statesman, if not 
many more of his line, exhibited a similar quality to an extent 
which savored of madness. ‘“ Mad Bismarck” was the descrip- 
tive phrase in the university and in Brandenburg in which his 
mental and social qualities were crystallized, and the expression 
vindicated the principle of heredity. The grandfather, who was 
a colonel of dragoons, used to announce his toasts after dinner 
by the blaring of trumpets and volleys fired by the dragoons. It 
was a royal style of doing business in the drinking line which 
the reader will recollect was practised by Claudius in “ Hamlet.” 
“Let the kettle to the trumpet speak, the trumpet to the 
cannoneer without, the cannon to the heavens, etc.”” This was an 
ancestral precedent which the grandson took to heart in all its 
meaning, and deeply honored in the observance of the drink- 
ing part of it. 


HIS COPIOUS TOASTS TO THE HONOR OF HIS COUNTRY. 


He drank copiously for the honor of Germany in foreign 
lands; witness the story told by Sir Charles Dilke of his 
performance in that behalf, when the London brewer on a 
visit of his to that city handed him a specially made and 
gigantic flagon full of old October. Bismarck himself described 
the particulars and his feelings on the occasion. The story is 
characteristic enough to be told amid the solemn inanities 
written about him in every country at the present moment,* 
including America. This man of “ Blood and Iron” had some- 
thing of Mirabeau’s wild humor, and he reminds us too in the 
story of Lord Dufferin’s tale about an incident which took 
place in “High Latitudes’’—in fact, at a banquet in Ireland. 
Bismarck, when the brewer presented him with the argosy, 
fancied he heard an appeal of his country to sustain her fame; 
so he took up the mighty measure, which gradually rose as he 
drank until the bottom was above his face. He then left the 
brewery, sat down in a corner of London Bridge for a couple 
of hours, the bridge and the people going round and round 
him. This was the man of respectable habits who started the 
Kulturkampf, fined and imprisoned bishops, banished religious 
orders, persecuted Catholic ladies somewhat in the way that 
sort of thing used to be done in Warsaw, would not hear of 
religious education for Catholics and would not go to Canossa. 


* August 1. 
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HE POSSESSED THE BETTER TRAITS OF HIS NATION. 


This drinking and duel-fighting student had one splendid 
virtue, that of purity—like the old Teutons when they de- 
scended on the dying and corrupt civilization of Rome. In 
this respect he was a contrast to the wretched Napoleon III., 
and the satyr-crew of courtiers and carpet-generals who offered 
him the flattery of imitation. He made the acquaintance at 
Géttingen of a law-student from Hanover, afterwards known to 
fame as Herr Windthorst, leader of the Catholic Centre in the 
Prussian Reichstag. They fought a duel at the university, those 
who were to be such opponents in after life, and the giant 
Bismarck received a wound the scar of which he carried with 
him to the grave. 

After leaving the university the subject of this note passed 
a year’s service as a volunteer and then went home to live as 
a country gentleman, breeding sheep and attending to agricul- 
ture and to horticulture. He took an active part in local 
affairs as a member of the council, but he enjoyed relaxations 
from parish politics and farming of a somewhat mixed kind. 
He read a great deal, and at the same time sustained in his 
province the right to bear the sobriquet affixed to him at 
Gottingen, ‘‘Mad Bismarck.” He roused the house by pistol 
shots in the morning, a mode of summons one might be pre- 
pared for on knowing that his ordinary beverage was champagne 
and porter, which extraordinary compound he was wont to drink 
in enormous quantities. Another diversion was remotely similar 
to the means employed by Samson to burn the vineyards of 
the Philistines—his trick of turning foxes into a drawing-room, 
to the alarm of ladies, the injury of upholstery and Berlin 
wool work. 


DARING METHODS AND UNWARRANTABLE POLICIES. 


It would be impossible to examine the system of govern- 
ment by which Bismarck, in violation of law, collected taxes, 
carried on the administration, and increased the army, from the 
time the king and himself had determined to govern without a 
parliament. We hope the history of the period will be written 
by some one not carried away by admiration of the success which 
followed the labors of this great bad man; or, on the other 
hand, embittered by a sense of the tyranny which respected 
no condition of life and regarded no claim of justice and of 
right. But such a history by some one astute to analyze the 
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meaning of the policy to which the first imperial chancellor 
devoted himself, the influences which aided or impeded it, and 
the part that policy will contribute to the future councils of 
Europe and the progress of civilization,—such a history would 
be invaluable, not alone to the secular and the ecclesiastical 
statesman but to the deep student of politics, who aims at 
finding in the events of a period and the temper of a people 
the explanation of great changes, and at the same time evidence 
of a harmonious system throughout the moral universe regulated 
by principles certain as the laws of the material order. 

Nor is it to be inferred from the observation just made 
that I discover anything profound or far-reaching in the policy 
of Bismarck. To refute such a conclusion it would be almost 
sufficient for me to point out that the favorite reading of his 
life, in connection with the theory and principles of govern- 
ment, was the Prince. That some of the maxims of that work 
found a congenial soil in his mind, is proved to demonstration 
by the incidents leading to the war with France. But the 
Prince is not a work which could serve in the business of 
modern government, unless under conditions largely accidental 
and temporary. Now, such were the conditions from the time 
when, as a comparatively young man, Bismarck was elected to 
the first Prussian House of Commons, until, by a series of un- 
exampled successes, he made his country the foremost power 
in Europe, stood himself among the highest of the aristocracy 
below the throne, and was master of estates in value and extent 
fitted to maintain a quasi-royal state. 


ONE OF HIS BOLD IMPOSITIONS. 


Some of the accidental and temporary circumstances were 
to be found in the character and disposition of the two mon- 
archs he served, Frederick William IV. and William, afterwards 
the first Hohenzollern Emperor of Germany. Of course, this 
pretence of a revival of the old German Empire can impose on 
no one outside Prussia, any more than the erection of the 
statue to Herman (Arminius) could make that savage chieftain, 
who took Varus in an ambush amid the defiles of a German 
forest, the northern leader of a civilization in rivalry with the 
ordered society, the elaborate administration, the exact law of 
Rome, with its ascertained limits of individual and _ public 
rights. Other temporary and accidental circumstances were in 
the land reforms and the evolution of a peasant-frechold society 
in pursuance of them, in place of the serf-like class which con- 
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stituted the lower elements of agricultural life in Prussia. In 
working out this economic destiny this part of the Prussian 
people engaged themselves with native confidence and sagacity 
in the task before them. They were grateful to their monarchs, 
and because they were, they felt inclined to allow those con- 
cerned with other aspirations, even for the benefit of all sec- 
tions of the people, to carve out their own way without 
assistance. In this passive attitude. the new freehold peasants 
unconsciously gave more than a moral support to the ultra 
royalism and Toryism of Bismarck; it appeared upon the sur- 
face that he was the unacknowledged leader of this apparently 
conservative, in reality ignorant, element, from the fields and 
forests, against the townsmen tainted by the revolutionary 
societies of Hungary, Italy, and France, and the brawling, 
strong-drinking students of the German universities. ‘ Now for 
a spell of hatred,” quoted from Heine, told of the passions seeth- 
ing in the towns, and which it was deemed could only be 
dealt with in Berlin by the galloping of horse-artillery and 
dragoons through the streets. 
PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

But the agricultural class, then so stolidly loyal, is now 
saturated with the spirit of socialism, that unchained devil 
which the fortune of Bismarck let loose upon the future 
to gamble for place with his successors. His successors in 
the dissolving empire and the old kingdom, perhaps, nar- 
rowing to more ancient Brandenburg dimensions, may regret 
that a Schleswig-Holstein question ever rose. To men of 
affairs it was one of those difficulties never to be touched; 
but Bismarck took it up, fondled it, defied Europe by it, made 
it the instrument of Austria’s overthrow and supersedure from 
the leadership of Germany. In pursuing the policy of Prussian 
aggrandizement he went on farther still, until the two Corsicans, 
Napoleon III. and his ambassador Benedetti, afforded him the 
opportunity he waited for so earnestly—the war with France— 
and for which he had been preparing since the close of the 
war with Austria. It is unnecessary to recall the mangled tele- 
gram which precipitated the declaration of war by France, 
because hostilities had been fixed upon as a step in the evolu- 
tion of his policy; it is sufficient to state that Bismarck held 
any means justifiable by which he could succeed, but fooling the 
representative of France and playing off his own sovereign as 
an instrument in the game of deception were means to succeed. 
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EXTREMES OF GREATNESS AND LITTLENESS IN HIS CHARACTER. 


He therefore stands before the world in the days of his 
power as a colossal lie, and in the days when, driven from 
power, he ought to have been in dignified retirement, we find 
him intriguing against his successors, publishing state secrets 
affecting the honor of his old master, as he called the first 
emperor, and secrets the publication of which might be a dan- 
ger to the peace of Europe—and while doing this forgetting 
he had ruined the career and blasted the life of a great noble, 
the Count Henry von Arnim, for the bare suspicion of hav- 
ing done an act one-tenth as criminal as the least of his own 
delinquencies. Indeed, it is difficult to determine what should 
be said concerning this man, in many respects so great and in 
many so mean, possessing the virtues which belong to the 
home, while cold and pitiless in carrying out his schemes of 
personal ambition and patriotic aspiration. Inseparable from 
the rise of his own fortune was his desire to make his country 
great and to place his sovereign foremost among the rulers of 
the earth. Affecting an exaggerated feudal homage as a native 
of Brandenburg, he professed the creed that the elector of his 
native province was in a special sense his lord, and that he himself 
was his lord’s “man,” according to the old, old formula. Such 
a fantasy we could hardly believe would in the nineteenth cen- 
tury govern the acts of a carefully considered policy, only that 
we were aware there existed in this strong, coarse, hypocritical 
nature an element of that strange buffoonery akin to madness 
so often found in men with an amazing talent for the exercise 
of some forms of statesmanship. There is no doubt but it was 
possessed by Cromwell, and, going back a long way, such buf- 
foonery marked the most subtle of the Plantagenet kings, 
Henry II., and, somewhat nearer our own time, the most subtle 
of the princes of the house of Valois, Louis XI. But be that 
as it may, we see that Bismarck was full of it; that in his last 
years it only left him when the disappointment of dismissal 
turned into spleen. In the angry, jaboering complaints of 
those years we have a key to his character; and we find him 
a man without dignity in old age, as in youth and manhood he 
was without honor and conscience. 
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ALL’S WELL. 


BY C. S. HOWE. 
HAT is it called—that tune you have just played, 
and who is it by?” 

“ The title is ‘ All’s Well’ and the composer 
was Mozart,” replied the girl who had been 
playing, turning half round to face the question- 
er as she spoke. 

“Old-fashioned!” remarked one of the few other occupants 
of the saloon, for it was on board a Mississippi steamboat 
that the conversation was taking place. “ Very old-fashioned, I 
should think.” 

“ Old-fashioned ! Mozart?” 

“Ves, quite so. You never hear his music now except oc- 
casionally in a church; it is entirely out of date.” 

“You’ve heard it to-day, and it’s awfully pretty,” said the 
girl who had first spoken, and who now, by means of the ex- 
pression beloved of a wide class of young people when desirous 
of expressing unmitigated approval, warmly championed her 
friend’s choice. 

The elder lady, the critic of the small audience, smiled in- 
dulgently as one who made every allowance for invincible 
ignorance as she returned to the pages of the journal from 
which the music had been a temporary distraction. The two 
girls quitted the saloon together, and going to the deck, amused 
‘ themselves by promenading it. They had only known each 
other a very few days, yet a certain subtle attraction had 
already developed their acquaintance into a friendship that had 
in it some elements of permanence. Their dissimilarity in almost 
every point excepting age may have had something to do with 
this, if there is any truth in the saying that opposites agree. 
One—the musician—was from the Southern States, of an old 
Louisiana family, and on her return to her home in New 
Orleans after a summer tour among the great lakes and other 
water-wonders of the North. 

It was at Niagara that she had met Beryl Yeldon, who lived 
in Boston, but who, like herself, was now on sight-seeing bound. 
It had been easily arranged that their paths should lie together 
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for as long as might possibly be, but this was for only a few 
days at longest, and this short time was nearly at an end. 

“TI wonder,” said Beryl, “why I was so smitten with that 
old tune. Perhaps it was your playing that made it so telling. 
There seemed to be a story in the music—a musical picture ; 
pathetic, yet with a ring of triumph in it. What can it be?” 

“That same old tune has always had a strange fascination 
for me, and a story as well, although / don’t know how to put 
it into words. It seems as though it might be the first song of 
a newly arrived soul standing on the very threshold of heaven, 
its uttermost hopes fulfilled, its final bliss secure. All over the 
long exile, the watching, the pain, and—for ever!” 

“ Ah, Monica! Mow I seem to know why I was so thrilled. 
Your fingers, obeying some subtle nerve-power from your 
dreaming brain, stirred the dull keys of the piano to breathe an 
echo of your fancy into me—a mere embryo, which your 
words have put into form. Your imagination is stronger, I 
fancy, than mine could ever be. Is it because you are a 
Southerner or a Catholic, or both?” 

“TI must plead ignorance,” replied Monica, smiling. 

“Unfortunately,” said Beryl, “it is not always of beauti- 
ful things you dream. Purgatory, for instance. That soul you 
picture, if it has passed through ¢hat ordeal, must have good 
reason for rejoicing that it is over, and for ever! Would not 
you in its place?” 

*‘T should,” said Monica simply. 

“The belief in purgatory must make you terribly afraid of 
death. I suppose you must believe in it, must you not? J 

never could. It is far nicer to know, to feel sure, that when 
we die we go straight to heaven. I only wonder that you can 
bé happy and think otherwise.” 

“Then you are not afraid of death? 

“QOh, no, not at all!” 

“You know, so you say, that you would go straight to 
heaven?” 

Beryl hesitated before replying. Her sense of truthfulness, 
which though it sometimes allowed her tongue to slip unwarily, 
was still strong enough, when she had sufficient time, to arrest 
the tergiversation that trembled on her tongue. She had already 
said too much, and feeling the ground beneath her feet un- 
certain at the best, hastened to make use of one of the con- 
venient commonplaces that seem made to fit undesirable emer- 
gencies of speech. 
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“Of course. We all hope to go there.” 

“But did you not say you were sure?” persisted Monica. 

“As far as one can be,” replied Beryl, who, finding herself 
“cornered,” was seeking eagerly for some loophole to escape. 
“But really, now, Monica darling, are we not getting rather 
uncheerful ?” 

“ Uncheerful! The prospect of immediate possession of 
heaven ?”’ 

‘How you teaze! You know that is not a bit like what I 
meant. No, indeed; this world may not be heavenly, but it’s 
good enough for me at present. I am not at all tired of it; 
neither, I am sure, are you.” 

Beryl here spoke the whole truth. The world was at its 
brightest for Monica Clive. Involuntarily she glanced at the 
hand on which glittered the as yet unfamiliar betrothal ring; 
for Beryl’s last words were a forcible reminder of the high stakes 
she held in this world’s happiness, and she smiled brightly as 
she replied : 

“T am very willing to stay the whole length of my 
tether.” 

“T should think so! Is it not near here that you expect to 
meet Mr. Barham? I am longing to see your Frank, and hope 
he will come on board before I leave the boat. Do you really 
think he will?” 

“Certainly I do. I expect he will come along-side early 
to-morrow morning, to go the rest of the way home with me. 
We cannot be far from the point where he promised to meet 
me.” 

“Then I shall be sure to see him, as I have nearly the 
whole of another day before me. Then comes the parting with 
you, Monica! I wonder, wonder when and where we shall meet 
again!” 

“Why, next winter, of course. Have you not promised to 
come and stay with me at my home in New Orleans?” 

But even this prospect of reunion, at no very far distant 
time, apparently failed to comfort Beryl for present separation 
from the new-found friend whose society had grown, she hardly 
knew why, so delightful, and after a few more turns, on deck 
under the clear starlit night both girls went to seek their berths 
somewhat earlier than usual; for one of them, at least, meant 
to be up by sunrise on the morrow. 

There is a fanciful transparency about to-morrow that per- 
mits us, so we think, to see not only all it contains, but, as 
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in a vista, the long procession of days that are to follow it. 
Yet, can it well hide its own secrets until the hour for their 
disclosure too often surprises us into owning it for the mystery 
that, as a part of the unknown future, it must ever be! It 
dawned over the broad waters of the Mississippi on one of the 
most awful sights the world can show—a ship on fire! 

Hopelessly so. Almost from the hour when the fearful 
peril had been discovered it had been known that no possibility 
existed of saving the vessel. 

All those who could had already left it in the boats; the 
rest, and there were many, remained to meet their fate. That 
fate—death by fire or drowning—was not only inexorable, but 
immediate. Already several of the unhappy people, maddened 
by the dreadful alternative, had thrown themselves into the 
waters; some of them to sink at once, while others, clinging to 
any floating thing that came within reach, tried to postpone 
the end that seemed to be inevitable. 

One of those who had remained on the burning steamboat 
was Monica Clive, who—among a few others huddled together 
at the stern, the only place as yet free from the raging flames 
—was watching with intense anxiety the movements of one of 
the boats in which she perceived the form of her friend, Beryl 
Yeldon. She herself had helped to place her there—in the /ast, 
the only possible space available. She could have had it for 
herself, but had resigned it for her friend’s sake; while Beryl, 
sick with mortal terror, was scarcely conscious of the vital 
sacrifice enacted on her behalf. She certainly did not overrate 
it, for in that eventful moment when they had stood side by 
side, the “one to be taken, the other left,’ she had cried, as 
she clung convulsively to Monica’s arm: 

“OQ Monica! I would not go only I know you can swim— 
7 cannot.” 

The answer did not reach her, for acts in time of deadly 
peril take up less time than words; and the boat, with its 
perilously heavy freight, was over the side and afloat on the 
turbid, heaving waters; and Monica’s voice was lost in the noise 
and confusion of the moment. 

“Swim?” she asked herself. “Could she?” Yes, for a 
few minutes, in a smooth sea close to a safe beach, with ready 
assistance at hand in case of real or imaginary danger. One 
glance at the rough, tumbling waters, already dotted with the 
heads of desperate human creatures more or less vainly trying 
to keep death at bay to the utmost of their power, gave a 
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truer answer to the question than any she could frame for 
herself. 

But now, as she stood at the stern looking far out towards 
the horizon, she saw something that she had not seen before— 
something that all along she had been hoping almost against 
hope to see coming towards her. She knew what it was, 
though as yet it was scarcely discernible. The steam-launch 
that carried her lover was bringing him as swiftly as might be 
to her side. 

Would he arrive in time ? 

Again was her question answered by the elements, for an 
outburst of flames close to her last standing-place forced her to 
clamber down to the water’s edge. No one but herself took 
the fearful descent, but life, just at this moment, looked very 
sweet to Monica Clive—when it and death had seemingly met 
to contest hand to hand, inch by inch, their right in her. As 
she touched the water a piece of wood drifted within her reach, 
this she promptly seized and, clinging to the frail support it 
afforded, she pushed as far as she could away from the burn- 
ing boat. 

The tide helped her efforts and the waves, which were high, 
occasionally raised her sufficiently to catch a transitory glimpse 
of the cause of her revived hopes. Nearer and nearer each 
time it surely came, until among those who were standing on 
the deck she was able to clearly distinguish the form of Frank 
Barham. 

A little longer time, a renewed effort, and the next wave 
would lift her to eyes that she knew were, among the count- 
less objects floating around, seeking er in every direction. 

Next time! 

A dark face rose above the water close by her poor raft, 
which was simultaneously clutched by the hands of some one 
in the last extremity of abject terror. It was one of the negro 
stokers who, with despairing eyes fixed on the crucifix sus- 
pended from Monica’s neck, cried wildly: 

“OQ missis! save me; pray for me! Me bad man—Cath’lic 
man—bad, bad! Good missis, pray /” 

“Will you promise to be good if you live?” asked Monica. 

“Ah! me will if—” 

The water rolled over them both, drowning the rest of the 
sentence. The spar would not bear the weight of more than 
one. 

Monica knew what was required of her. Her young life for 
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this nameless stranger’s soul! Nor was the price, costly as it 
seemed at such a moment, too much for her to give. When 
the spar rose again only the man was clinging to it, too dazed 
to be more than half aware that his own safety had been 
secured by the sacrifice of his co-religionist and companion in 
misfortune. 

““A wasted life,” sighed those who set themselves to judge 
the individual merits of Monica Clive; and those—the frivolous 
friend of a day, the outcast companion of a minute—both of 
whom only lived because she died, and deemed the sacrifice, in 
its best light, as wse/ess heroism! But to those thus saved was 
it given to see in Monica’s a sudden, vivid glimpse of the 
Great Sacrifice, and seeing, they caught hold and saved their 
souls from hell. 
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MARQUETTE ON THE SHORES OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. 


On seeing the original manuscript map of the Mississippi River by tts discoverer, Father 
Marquette. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


HERE, in the midnight of the solemn wood, 
He heard a roar as of a mighty wind,— 
The onward rush of waters unconfined 
Trampling in legions thro’ the solitude. 
Then, lo! before him swept the conquering flood, 
Free as the freedom of the truth-strong mind 
Which hills of Doubt could neither hide nor bind, 
Which, all in vain, the valley mounds withstood ! 
With glowing eye he saw the prancing tide 
With yellow mane rush onward thro’ the night 
Into the Vastness he had never trod: 
Nor dreamt of conquest of that kingdom wide 
As down the flood his spirit took its flight 
Seeking the long-lost children of his God! 




















INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. DIMFHNA. 


GHEEL, THE INSANE COLONY OF BELGIUM. 
BY J. H. GORE, 


‘* But he that is of reason’s skill bereft, 
And wants the staffe of wisedome him to stay, 
Is like a ship in midst of tempest left 
Withouten helme or Pilot her to sway : 
Full sad and dreadfull is that ship’s event ; 
So is the man that wants intendiment.” 
— Spenser, ‘‘ Teares of the Muses.” 
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eae N the sixth century of the Christian era the north 

of Ireland was divided into a number of small, 
independent kingdoms. Over one of these in- 
dependencies bordering upon the sea ruled a 
certain pagan king whose fame has been so com- 
pletely eclipsed by his daughter’s that his name has been for- 
gotten. The legend merely states that his queen was a woman 
of surpassing beauty, gentleness, and grace, and that she brought 
up her only daughter to be like her in thought, word, and 
action. Just as Dimphna, for such was the name of the 
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princess, was entering into womanhood her mother died, leaving 
the king in the very depths of sorrow over his great loss. So 
great indeed was his grief that the court attendants urged him 
to take to himself another wife, hoping that by so doing a 
part at ieast of his grief might wear away. 

The advice of his counsellors prevailed, and a delegation was 
sent out to visit the neighboring courts in search of a worthy 
consort. They kept in mind their former queen and zealously 
sought her equal, but not meeting with success, they returned 
to report that none could be found comparable with the noble 
woman who had shared his throne with him. The hope that 
he might again be happy had buoyed him up, so this unfavor- 
able report cast him down and caused him to rebuke his emis- 
saries sorely. Then, to protect themselves, they appealed to 
their sovereign’s vanity and said: “O king, we have not found 
the spouse whom you desire because there is none worthy of 
you. She whom you seek is near you; the living image of 
the deceased, one who is not her inferior in grace nor in 
beauty, one in whom the queen, whose love made you so 
happy, seems to live again. It is Dimphna, your daughter; she 
alone is worthy of you; choose her, raise her to the dignity of 
wife.” Seeing that the proposition was not met with expressions 
of indignation, they hastened to paint her charms and describe 
her many virtues, nor did they cease until they saw their sug- 
gestions bearing fruit. The king at once called his daughter 
into his presence and declared to her his intentions. 

But she, having accepted Christianity, saw in this unnatural 
proposition sins of which he knew nothing, and resolutely re- 
fused obedience: This brought about a conflict which very soon 
showed the father’s greater power, and so, to avoid an imme- 
diate union, she feigned a less stubborn resistance and asked 
for a fortnight in which to reach a decision. The request was 
cheerfully granted, but Dimphna made use of this time in pre- 
paring for flight instead of arguing herself into acquiescence. 
In this labor she was aided by her religious instructor and two 
of her servants. The four succeeded in escaping, reached the 
coast and embarked in a sail-boat that had been put in readi- 
ness for that purpose. Propitious winds and a smooth sea en- 
abled them to round Scotland and finally enter the mouth of 
the Scheldt, up which they journeyed until Antwerp was 
reached. But owing to the busy life of this town they feared 
to make it their home, thinking that the knowledge of their 
flight, which would sooner or later reach this world-port, might 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN. 


cause them to be suspected as the fugitives. They therefore 
decided to go further inland, stopping eventually at the hamlet 
of Gheel. Here the little church built in honor of St. Martin, 
the good saint who had shared his cloak with a beggar, and the 
quiet life around offered the homeless a promising asylum. 
When the king learned of the escape of his daughter he 
sent men in pursuit, promising rich presents for success and 
death for failure. The pursuers eventually reached Antwerp. 
Here they heard of the party of strangers who had stopped in 
that city for awhile and the direction they had taken upon 
leaving. This unexpected trail was quickly followed and south- 
ward the hopeful seekers journeyed. At Oclen the party 
stopped for refreshments, and upon leaving offered a piece of 
gold in payment. To their surprise it was promptly refused, 
the hostess declaring that she had once before accepted a 
similar piece and up to the present time had been unable to 
dispose of it. In answer to the question from whom she had 
received it, she explained that there lived in the neighborhood 
two men and two women who frequently bought supplies of 
her, and that the younger lady was so amiable and beautiful 
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that she could not refuse the coin when proffered, although 
ignorant of its value and currency. The men learned where 
this party dwelt, and in a short time came near enough to the 
cabin they occupied to see that their suspicions were correct— 
that the occupants were the persons whom they sought. 

The king, who had come to Antwerp when informed that 
definite clues had been discovered there, was promptly informed 
of the successful issue of the search, and immediately hastened 
to bring surprise and confusion to the peaceful dwellers in the 
little cabin. He commanded his daughter to prepare to ac- 
company him home; she resolutely refused, nor was she moved 
by threats even when aimed at her life. Her faithful com- 
panion urged her to remain steadfast in her resolution, and re- 
ceived as his reward his death. The murder of this good man 
brought forth such expressions of grief from the daughter as to 
anger her father beyond all bounds. He commanded his atten- 
dants to kill her; they refused ; then, incensed by a second dis- 
regard of his authority, he struck her down with his own 
sword. 

The instant he realized the magnitude of his crime he fled, 
leaving the two lifeless bodies to the beasts of the fields. 
However the good people of the neighborhood, having been 
attracted to the gentle lady from over the seas and indignant 
that such a crime should have been committed in their midst, 
buried the two martyrs where they fell. 

In a short time the report of the horrible deed spread 
abroad, and the pious folk of the land used it as an illustration 
of the extent to which vicious desires could carry one. The 
prominence thus given to the heroic defence of a principle made 
by Dimphna suggested that a more worthy sepulture should be 
provided, but as the suggestion was being put into execution 
those present were greatly surprised to find that the bodies 
were encased in coffins of the purest alabaster, instead of the 
rough boards to which they had been consigned. Thus a mira- 
cle had been performed, the victory over the cravings of a 
disordered mind had been crowned, and an intimation given 
that the act of honoring the dead received marks of the highest 
approval. It was then decided to further sanctify this hal- 
lowed spot by erecting here a stately church and dedicating it, 
in the name of St. Dimphna, to the healing of such mental dis- 
orders as might have come from base desires. 

In the building of this church provisions were made for the 
reception of patients, for it was thought persons from a dis- 
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tance might be brought for cure, and even yet these rooms 
may be seen in one of the towers of this noble edifice. But it 
was not long until these accommodations were too limited, and 
neighbors were asked to house the unfortunates while seeking 








A STREET IN GHEEL, 


relief from their thraldom; then religious orders obtained per- 
mission to build chapter-houses where the afflicted and their 
friends might sojourn. Thus it was that the town of Gheel 
became a city. Each house erected was for a family coming 
in answer to the demand for homes for the unfortunates, or 
with a desire to administer to their wants. In but few cases 
was the occupation of caring for this class thrust upon the 
households; consequently, in the election of this form of hospi- 
tality, the moving force was that sympathetic nature which in 
its transmission from generation to generation shows itself now 
in the inhabitants of this kindly city. 

The “innocents ”’—for by this name the insane were called— 
innocent of course, for “it was not this man who has sinned,” 
said One wiser than we—sought healing in a pilgrimage such 
as Dimphna made in fleeing from evil, in close personal contact 
with the relics of her who was so pure as to resist the incar-. 
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nate fiend personified in her maddened father, and in prayers to 
her who now as saint was the intermediary of the afflicted. The 
cure, therefore, was superhuman, and religious offices were the 


efficient causes. 
Such was Gheel during the first period of its history. 


II. 


The second chapter, dating from 1851, does not begin with 
legend. It starts with a recognition of two facts: the advan- 
tages offered by home-life over the asylum in the treatment of 
certain phases of insanity, and the special adaptability of the 
Gheelois for the care of the insane. This realization forced it- 
self upon the humanitarians of Belgium and brought about 
the establishment of state control at Gheel, with attendant 
measures for the application of more active remedial agencies 
than were formerly practised. 

The inmate of an asylum is a being aloof from his fellow- 
men, and however careful his attendants may be, there will 
escape casual glances of an inquiring nature that show that 
he is the object of forethought and continual watchfulness, 
which, even though most humane and judicious to the last 
degree, will appear to the unfortunate as evidences of the 
dividing line that separates him from others. The grated win- 
dows, locked doors, and alert guards reveal only too plainly 
that he is there to be cured, and before the thought can shape 
itself into words comes and comes again the realization of the 
gravity of his ailment. Every softened word and pitying look 
bespeak only too plainly the engulfing floods that are closing 
over his mental world. The whole equipment by which he is 
surrounded keeps constantly before him the malady from which 
he suffers, and his chief food for thought is a conviction of his 
helplessness, with an ever-growing fear that recovery is beyond 
the bounds of the possible. 

Scarcely better is the fate of the insane one who is left at 
home. The sight of objects once the source of joy but now of 
aversion is a constant irritation, the incessant calls for answers 
to idle questions is sure to bring impatient responses, the 
astonished stare of one unused to seeing persons thus afflicted 
causes the unfortunate one to look within, only to find its rea- 
son in his sad mental plight, and the passer-by stepping aside 
as if in fear reminds him of peculiarities that are beyond his 


control. 
How different it is at Gheel! 
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For quite thirteen centuries the insane have walked its 
streets, and the peasants’ familiarity with the whims and caprices 
of its guests eliminates every look and tone that might point 
to any inequalities of condition, and in time the new-comer will 
act as he sees others act. No notice is taken of their presence, 
the usual vocations are neither interrupted nor modified on 
their account, and thus uncontradicted and unnoticed the in- 
centive for introspection is removed, they lose sight of the fact 
that they differ from those about them, and the first step to- 
wards recovery is taken. 

When a patient is brought to Gheel he is taken at once to 
the infirmary, a commodious, comfortable building situated in a 
large garden on the outskirts of the town. Here the first 
diagnosis is made, and if there is no fear of violence to himself 
or others, he is put in the general ward for closer observation. 
Should the exigencies demand it, he may be isolated for a 
longer or shorter period; but if the necessity for continuous 
restraint be beyond question, the’ patient will be removed to an 
asylum, for'a time at least. When a minute examination re- 
veals the specific nature of the trouble and the characteristics 
of the patient, the council in its next weekly meeting decides 
where he is to be placed. In reaching this decision several 
things must be considered. If the patient is an object of 
charity for whose support the state and commune make pro- 
vision, then he is assigned to an available household where 
such patients are taken, and where the care of persons with 
this particular form of insanity has been to the satisfaction of 
the authorities. If the patient, or his friends, pay for his keep, 
accommodations corresponding to the means at his command 
are secured. The nurse is then summoned to take to his home 
his new charge, and he is told as much of the patient’s history 
and peculiarities as he should know in addition to the explicit 
directions as to the diet and care that is demanded. 

The patient is taken at once into completely new surround- 
ings; into a home, in fact, where he will be regarded with inter- 
est and not suspicion, with affection, not dread. He lives the 
life of the family and shares in its prosperity and adversity, he 
attends with them religious service in the church, kneels with 
them at the Angelus bell, joins in the family devotions; he 
recites the tale of his fancied wrong, and if it be for the thou- 
sandth time, he finds a willing listener whose experience suggests 
the most soothing answer; he sees himself the object of their 
filial concern—he who before, if not mistreated, was regarded with 
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scorn and disgrace by those to whom he was allied by blood 
and social ties; and thus he rises in his own estimation—rises 
towards the level of those by whom he is surrounded. He is 
free to go as he wishes, and no one anxiously asks him when 
he will return; he does not seek to escape, for where could he 
be happier? If he wanders away through inadvertence, he will 
be brought back by a neighbor or one of the guards, and feel 
grateful that he is home again. 

Occupation also is provided as far as possible, and the guest 
encouraged by pay and praise to assist in the work of the 
house or farm, and in the withdrawal of his thoughts from 
himself he takes an interest in the joys and sorrows, trials and 
labors of those around him. Strange as it may seem, many of 
the patients work at trades, and although daily handling tools 
that might be used as weapons, but one injury has been inten- 
tionally inflicted within the past fifty years. It was interesting 
to notice in a shop where a number of men were making 
wooden shoes that one of them was reading aloud to his com- 
rades, who seemingly enjoyed the story, if not his elocutionary 
effort. 

Corresponding to the ward for men is one for women, with 
its series of individual rooms for such as may be violent. The 
entire building is otherwise free from evidences of restraint ; 
the windows are not barred, padded cells are not seen, and no 
clanking chains are heard. It is the justifiable boast of the 
director that the only coercive measure employed is the leather 
wristlet that fastens the hands in such a way as to prevent any 
act of violence. In the one case in which I saw this used the 
woman pulled down her sleeves so as to practically hide this 
restriction upon a suicidal mania. No nurse is permitted to 
strike or bind a patient. In case of any great outburst 
the nurse must notify the physician of his district, and he 
alone can authorize the use of force or the application of the 
wristlet. 

The female patients assist in the work of the families with 

whom they live. Many of them look after the children, and it 
seems as though the society of the little ones and their simple 
amusements find an echo in the undeveloped mind of the larger 
playmate. I watched for some time a man of at least sixty 
playing hide-and-seek with a group of children; it was evident 
that he did not regard this as a task; he followed without an 
effort the meaning of their simple prattle, and their little conf- 
dences awakened a responsive chord in his heart and brought 
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out the better feelings of his nature. It was particularly inter- 
esting to observe the attitude of the larger boys towards the 
insane whom they met. They appear to look upon each other 
as an overgrown boy with whom they might play, not as one 
to tease and an- 
noy, or even stare 
at with anxious 
concern. But 
then why should 
they regard them 
otherwise? Was 
not each one asa 
baby carried about 
by such an one? 
And were not 
many of his wants 
attended to by 
one who could but 
little more than 
meet her own? 
The rules do 
not allow any 
family to take 
more than two 
patients, and they 
also prescribe in 
explicit terms the 
care which they 
must receive, even 
the way in which 
the rooms must 
be furnished, the 
clothing to be 
worn, the beds 
on which they sleep, and the food provided. The physician 
must visit each patient at least once a month, and the in- 
spectors drop in at irregular intervals, by day or night, 
while the family is at work or at meals, and every viola- 
tion of the rules or failure to follow instructions is re- 
corded. This record furnishes in part the basis on which 
is determined the worthiness of each family to serve as 
nurse. Since the majority of the households of Gheel are 
supported by their insane boarders, it is important that the 








CHAPEL OF ST. DIMPHNA,. 
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record be good. It is pleasant to say that this is not the only 
motive for acting humanely. When we recall that for genera- 
tion after generation the people have been daily exercising 
patience and showing sympathy, it is easy to see that it is the 
very nature of these people to be kind and gentle, and in walking 
through the streets of Gheel peace and good-will toward men 
shine in the faces of all whom you meet, show themselves in 
the clean houses on either side, and even in the demure way 
in which the occasional cart passes along there is evidence of 
the desire for quiet as well as peace. 

Certificates are given to those who show especial kindness 
to their charges, or who at risk to themselves were able to re- 
strain a violent person without resorting to force, and the 
diplomas, given out once a year with great ceremony, are 
objects of pride in the homes of the winners. 

One of the questions which frames itself in the minds of 
all who hear of this unique institution is: “ How does this large 
contingent of feeble-minded affect the native population?” 
The daily association with the simple from childhood on would 
surely influence more and more each generation—at least this 
would seem to be inevitable; but it does not appear to be the 
case, and in fact the great success which has attended the 
college at Gheel proves conclusively that the Gheelois are as 
clever as any of their neighbors. The explanation for this un- 
expected immunity from mental atrophy is found in the same 
fact that gives to the form of treatment here employed its 
great potency—that is, the entire population is apparently 
oblivious to the presence in their midst of anything abnormal. 
If this were not the case, it is easy to see how 2,000 insane 
living in the homes and walking the streets might cast a blight- 
ing influence over the mind-world of those who serve them. 

The practical reader will by this time ask for results. Tak- 
ing the last eight years, they can be shown in the following 
table: 


Year. Admitted. Cured. Benefited. Death-rate 
per 7 
1889  . ~ B55. go 9 60 
I8go . ; 227 55 I! 63 
I8gI : . 218 52 9 95 
1892 . ; 243 40 15 84 
ee! 6 OOF eS 7 56 
1894 . , 266 42 6 55 
1895 ; . 264 45 7 55 
1896 . A 275 30 8 56 
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JHE INFIRMARY, 


It will be understood that those who are released as cured 
or benefited are from the entire colony and not from the num- 
ber admitted during that year, and the same is true of the 
death-rate. The decrease in the number of cures in the most 
recent years is owing to the strenuous efforts the director is 
making to have the curables kept at home, leaving the time 
and resources available at Gheel for the less fortunate but 
more needy. 

When a patient has been pronounced cured, heart-breaking 
on both sides is the parting. He has become endeared to the 
family of his nurse by the sympathy born of his helplessness, 
and in turn he loves every member of the household as con- 
tributors to his release from the most terrible calamity that 
can fall to man. Rarely does an instance occur in Gheel of a 
patient wishing to change his domicile, much less to leave for 
good its hospitable walls. The affection for the sick one is like 
that tender love a mother has for an afflicted child or wayward 
son, and truly touching it is to see a slight woman take up in 
her arms her epileptic patient and gently carry him to a place 
of comfort, or when a grandmother walks along the street with 
her charge holding her by the hand—a patient whose malady 
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was such that he could not be left alone while she went to the 
nearest store. The patients invariably in their lucid moments 
speak with affection of their nurses, and also say that ‘hey are 
merely stopping for awhile in Gheel to rest, “for Gheel is such 
a restful place”; “but,” they usually add, “there is a poor 
creature next to us who imagines he is here on a visit. But 
alas! he is insane and does not know it.” 

In other.respects Gheel is like the average Belgian town, 
except perhaps somewhat quieter, for it has no manufactories, 
the people being engaged in farming or the conduct of the 
small shops usual in such places. The amusements are in no 
sense lessened in number nor changed in character because of 
the presence there of so many simple persons; the two bands 
give frequent concerts, sometimes with the assistance of one or 
more of the patients, for unfortunately several once famous 
musicians are among their number. If a performer refuses at 
the last moment to play or sing nothing is said, for such ex- 
hibitions of whims are by no means rare. In general music is 
fuund to have a beneficent influence over the patients and every 
encouragement is given for its support. The perennial ker- 
messe, on the other hand, with its attendant side-shows, crowds 
of country folk, and excitement, has a contrary effect; but 
this institution is so firmly fixed in the land that a village would 
as willingly give up its curate or charter, or even its carillon, 
as to forego the autumnal kermesse. 

There is one church festival, however, to which the Gheelois 
look forward throughout the year—the feast of St. Dimphna, 
on May 15, when every released patient who can possibly afford 
it makes a pilgrimage to the church of his patron saint, and 
in 1900, on the thirteen-hundredth anniversary, for whose cele- 
bration preparations are now making, thousands from many 
lands will journey to Gheel, walk again the streets whose stones 
they once listlessly trod, look upon the houses which in years 
gone by sheltered them—helpless as children—cross themselves 
before the grated recess containing a group of carved wood 
figures which represent the saint’s martyrdom, reverently kneel 
in prayer of thanksgiving in the church dedicated to this patron 
saint; and as each one earnestly pleads that to others may 
come the blessing of cure, the pious priest will gladly respond 
* Ainsi soit-il.” 
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ICH DIEN. 
A FRAGMENT OF ROYALTY. 


BY ELIZABETH ANGELA HENRY. 


ea} AYHAP you are of the city for generations back 
} and know naught of the homely charm of “ milk- 
ing-time” on the farm—that quiet sunset hour 
when the cows have come from the pasture and 

: the hired hands gather around the kitchen table 
for their evening luncheon of bread and milk. It is an hour of 
gentle peacefulness denied, unless it be in misty retrospect, to 
the dweller on asphalt streets. 

It was milking-time at Squaw Lake farm. At the foot of 
the lane stood the placid-faced cows patiently waiting the pleas- 
ure of the women-folk. The ripening grain was tinged with 
the reddish glow of the harvest sun dropping behind the old 
log barn, while overhead a flock of crows, lazily circling to the 
shadowy woods, cawed a plaintive “ good-night”” to the world 
beneath them. 

Down the grassy lane went two girls, carrying stools and 
brightly scoured tin pails. As they walked leisurely along a 
young man came towards them from the bars leading to the 
public road. 

“QO Mr. Bertram! we thought you had gone to the store,” 
exclaimed Bessie Moore, the younger of the girls. 

“And so I did. Behold the result,” he gaily returned, un- 
rolling at the same time a package of late magazines. 

The girls dropped stools and pails to examine the bundle, 
for such entertaining literature was scarce in the days of the 
early sixties. 

“But, Mr. Bertram,’ questioned Bessie’s companion, her 
sunny face half-hidden by a flapping sun-bonnet, “surely our 
poor little country store never risked an order like this with- 
out a buyer in view?” 

Before she was answered a young man with a rake lying 
across his shoulder came around the bend of the lane and joined 
the little group. The last comer was a wholesome specimen 
of Irish-Canadian manhood, with the breeziness of the fields in 
his manly bearing and the tint of the flax-blossom in his clear 
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blue eye. He was Paul Moore, the only son of the house, and 
in whom centred all the love and hopes of the Moore family. 
Paul’s rugged honesty is the standard by which his sister Bessie 
measures the moral calibre of the neighboring young men, 
while to Nora, the girl of the sunny face, Cousin Paul has been 
the boundary line of her simple life ever since her coming to 
the farm, sixteen years ago, an orphan without kith or kin. 
The cousinship is but the natural sequence of the loving terms 
of “aunt” and “uncle” bestowed upon his parents. 

Some couple of hours later the same group of young people 
were seated upon the broad stoop by the kitchen door. Twi- 
light’s delicate dove-tints were veiling the farm, softening the 
angles in the zigzag rail fences and giving to Nora's face an 
added tenderness. In the pond down by the orchard the frogs 
sang their guttural night songs, the barking of a neighbor’s dog 
echoed faintly over the hills, the whip-poor-wills whistled a 
cooing message as they flew from tree to tree, and as the gray 
shades deepened into dusk the tiny fire-flies appeared about 
which Nora told Mr. Bertram a pretty legend: how the early 
French settlers were accustomed to make a lamp for Our Lady’s 
picture by imprisoning a number of the flies beneath a tumbler, 
and how the fierce wolves of the forest prowling around the 
cabins, seeing the sparkling bits of light, were frightened from 
any nearer approach. 

Paul Moore, seated on a bench smoking, knew that this 
evening was not more free from care than the many that had 
come and gone during his twenty-five years of unruffled exist- 
ence. Still he was uneasily conscious of looking his last on his 
household gods of peace and contentment. And yet, he thought, 
what could happen? His gray-haired father, laboriously reading 
the 7rue Witness by the evening lamp, had no sign of unrest 
on his weather-worn face; his mother in the yellow rocker by 
the window, tirelessly knitting, was solely occupied in watching 
for nine o’clock, when the Rosary might be said and her day 
ended. Bessie was lightly lilting the air of a new song heard 
at the last quilting bee, and Nora—what about Nora? Paul 
took an unusually long pull at his pipe. He had not told her 
why he was about to bid upon neighbor Armstrong’s hundred 
acres, but surely she might guess. Besides, he must first know 
if John Bertram can effect the loan he has promised him, and 
at bank interest. 

John Bertram had come to the farm three months before. 
Paul was doing the spring ploughing on the Pine Ridge, a cor- 
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ner of his farm bounded by the town-road, when he first met 
Mr. Bertram, looking for a few weeks’ lodging in the vicinity 
of Squaw Lake, convalescing, he said, after a long illness and 
requiring country air. So it came about that John Bertram 
was made welcome at the Moore farm-house and allowed to 
use the spare room, where for pastime he set up a laboratory 
and dabbled in chemistry. 

Paul soon became interested in the quiet, well-read stranger. 
It was pleasant to have a man with whom to discuss the 
doings of the world so distant from his fields of wheat and 
clover. There are times when the state of the crops, the 
weather, and even the company of a charming girl, will not 
satisfy a man like Paul Moore. He craves, as it were, a keener 
mind to whet his own against. 

The stranger, on his part, enjoyed the long country days, 
the rowing on Squaw Lake, and the chance talks beneath the 
big apple-tree with Paul’s cousin Nora. He never worked 
among his chemicals until after nightfall, when he would fre- 
quently invite Paul to try his hand at experimenting, and long 
after the young farmer had retired sounds would reach him 
from the stranger’s room, awakening in him dim longings for a 
life beyond Squaw Lake. 

“ Paul, it is nine o’clock.” 

‘“* All right, mother.” 

“T believe it would be an easier matter to persuade the 
Archbishop of Dublin to eat meat on Friday than mother to 
miss saying the Rosary,’’ remarked Bessie, as she crossed over 
to the red wooden pump for a drink of water before prayers. 

Ever since Michael and Mary Moore’s wedding-night had 
this pious Catholic custom of saying the beads in common been 
the rigid rule of the house. John Bertram, who had long ago 
forgotten to claim any creed as his own, was growing accus- 
tomed to the familiar sight of the family kneeling about the 
crucifix standing on a small table, beside it a bottle of holy 
water, but whether he ever wished to join in the evening 
prayers is uncertain. His hosts, with the innate courtesy of 
Celtic instincts, forebore expressing a desire that might be re- 
garded as intrusion. 

The lamp-light fell upon the bowed head of Michael Moore 
as he read the sacred mysteries with a voice full of reverence 
and strong faith; and as the fresh tones of the young people 
repeated the “ Holy Marys,” over the old mother’s face passed 
a look of deep thankfulness that that Queen whom she had 
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taught her children to honor had, in turn, showered such count- 
less blessings upon them. And with a glance of maternal 
pride her blue eyes rested a moment upon Paul, her first born, 
her darling. 


“Do not fear; all will be made right, and may God keep 
you,” were Paul’s last words, as he resolutely turned from four 
white faces full of anguish and love. 

It was evening of the next day, and over the peaceful farm- 
house had swept a wave of black trouble, bending every head 
beneath it. Paul’s presentiment of evil had taken shape an 
hour before, when two government detectives had appeared 
and arrested John Bertram as a long-wanted counterfeiter of 
her Majesty’s stamp on paper and mint, and Paul Moore as an 
accomplice. Then was explained the real use of the laboratory, 
out of which was to be realized the promised loan for neigh- 
bor Armstrong’s farm; and when the old father and mother 
pitifully implored Bertram to save their son, not by a word 
would the man who had broken their bread and enjoyed their 
friendship exonerate the young farmer from complicity in his 
crime! It was the first time he had been associated with an 
honest man, and he doubtless built on the efforts made for 
young Moore benefiting himself. Any admission of Paul’s in- 
nocence implied his own guilt, he selfishly reasoned. 

Days of weary watching and waiting followed. Michael 
Moore’s gray head seemed to lower every day as mortgage after 
mortgage ate its way into the heart of the farm, with small 
help to Paul. Innocence counts for little against circumstantial 
evidence, especially in a poorly-feed lawyer’s defence. 

So Paul, the man whose word was as good as another man’s 
bond, saw the sun rise and set through iron bars made strong 
for murderers and forgers. He thought his pain had reached 
its depths when looking on the sufferings of the dear ones at 
home, but at the turning of the heavy prison key his strong, 
upright heart seemed clinched by an icy hand that cruelly 
squeezed out drop by drop the warm blood pulsing with pride 
and youthful hopes. 

A woman is most keenly wounded through her affections, 
but a man cannot live without the good name his father gave 
him. Paul thought of his fields; and his cell, roomy though it 
really was, grew close as an iron cage. He could see his old gray 
horse “ Sib,” which had carried him on many a merry prank in 
his school-boy days, coming through the clover to look for 
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apples in the pocket that always had one, and with an almost 
childish longing he wished to feel again the caress of that 
shaggy face. He crossed to the window to catch a glimpse of 
the sun that was now setting upon Squaw Lake, but his hot 
forehead chancing to touch the iron bars, a rush of shame 
went over him, making him feel as if he were what he was 
accused of being—a felon. 

Paul well knew how desperate was his case. He had but 
his neighbors’ word against the eloquence of a queen’s counsel, 
backed by strong circumstantial evidence. Farther down the 
stone hall-way was the cell where the real culprit, John Bertram, 
was confined. At the memory of the callous selfishness which 
would end perhaps in sending him, innocent, to Kingston 
Penitentiary, Paul well-nigh forgot his Christian training under 
the weight of the cruel injustice done to him by the man who 
had violated a trust that even a savage would have respected. 
In a few days his case would be called, and should the verdict 
be against him, Paul knew he must submit. To appeal to a 
higher court would mean the selling of Squaw Lake farm, and 
what then would shelter his aged parents, loving little Bessie 
and Nora? 

Dusk had crept unheeded upon the lonely prisoner, who 
was aroused from his bitter thoughts by a passing guard say- 
ing : 

“Tt is nine o’clock.” 

At home they would be now saying the Rosary, and for him 
no doubt. Paul dropped upon his knees with a choking moan. 

“Surely there is a higher court for such as I. Mary, Mother, 
have pity on me and mine!” 

There by the iron-latticed window knelt the strong young 
figure, his hands holding the precious rosary and his clear blue 
eyes, so like his mother’s, trustingly turned towards his pious 
Catholic home, confident in the mighty power of the “Com- 
munion of Saints.” 


It was early in September, and at Squaw Lake the farmers 
were busily threshing their grain, when Nora and Bessie found 
themselves in Toronto, where Paul's case was being tried. They 
were staying at the Red Lion Hotel, opposite the Government 
House. 

The Queen City was in a big commotion. Last evening, the 
7th of September, 1860, had come a royal guest to Toronto— 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. His was a triumphal march 
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from the wild coast of Newfoundland’s Island along the shore of 
the St. Lawrence. Through village, town, and city he passed, 
carrying all before him by the prestige of his mother’s name 
and his own winning, boyish grace. But it remained for Toronto 
to give the heartiest of loyal welcomes. It was late when he 
arrived by the A7ugston, and the evening shadows were thickly 
gathering about his slight young form as he was cheered, ad- 
dressed, and sung to by tireless throats. Yet even in the 
twilight could be seen the lighting up of the somewhat satiated 
eyes when five thousand children burst forth in “ God save the 
Queen.” 

Seated by the window of her hotel, Bessie was listlessly 
watching the crowds coming and going to the afternoon recep- 
tion held at the Government House in honor of the Prince, 
when Nora broke a rather long silence: 

“This is the eighth. Only three days more.” 

And Bessie, knowing her cousin’s thoughts, sadly repeated : 

“Only three days more.” 

“Bessie, to-night his Royal Highness attends a ball at Osgode 
Hall, and— ”’ 

“ Nora, why can’t you talk of Paul, and not of that boy 
who has all the world to think of him? Oh, my poor brother!” 
and the quivering face turned from Nora. 

“ Bessie, you and I must also attend this levee. Hush a mo- 
ment! We must be there as actors, not spectators, for I must 
dance with the Prince of Wales. Patience a little longer, dear, 
and please do not look as if you thought trouble had driven 
me crazy; for great Heaven, if this fail, Paul will go to prison, 
and then you may pity me, for my heart will surely be 


9 


broken ! 

But Bessie’s warm, caressing arms quickly encircled the 
drooping figure, while she eagerly entreated Nora to tell her of 
the wonderful plan for saving Paul. 

And then Nora told her that she had already obtained in- 
vitation cards through the assistance of the representative of 
their district in the Provincial House, who did not forget that 
when stumping the country Michael Moore’s door was always 
open. But she did not add that her own bright eyes, exercised 
on a committee-man having more heart than head, were of 
considerable help in the matter. She would be one of the 
merry throng, while a costumer’s rich brocade and white wig 
would transform little Bessie into a stately chaperon. 

At nine o'clock that same evening, among the line of car- 
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riages that whirled up to Osgode Hall was one containing 
‘Mrs. Moore and Miss Mona Moore.” 

Along the beautiful corridors of Caen stone swept Canada’s 
wealth and fashion, put forth with its mightiest efforts. First 
came the reading of the address of welcome in the main atrium 
by her eminent Scotch lawyer, after which the guests ascended 
the broad marble staircase to one of the finest law libraries in 
America. The galleries were filled to overflowing, and the at- 
tention of every one was intently fixed upon a dais where sat 
a boy of nineteen, surrounded by gray-haired judges of the 
bench, humbly soliciting him to become a member of their 
law society. 

A while later and dancing had begun, and as the young Prince 
moved in admirable time to the witching strains of Poppinberg’s 
band it often chanced his eyes met Nora’s. 

Who would have imagined that the country girl’s guileless 
gaze would accomplish more than a well-trained society manceu- 
vre and so compel royal eyes to rest with pleasure upon her 
sunny face above a gown of simple white mull? In her hand 
was his emblem, a fan of three white plumes, tipped with gold. 
Perhaps it was but the natural gravitation of youth to youth. 

Nora was apparently lightly chatting with her white-haired 
chaperon, when by the surging of the crowd in her direction 
she knew her chance had come. Another moment, and the 
heir apparent to a kingdom on whose dominions the sun never 
sets was proffering his request with as modest a grace as did 
ever the young men claim her hand at the harvest dances in 
the barn at Squaw Lake farm. As Nora turned to accept the 
royal arm she flashed a glance at Bessie that made that loving 
but timorous little companion pray as she had never prayed 
before. 

Was it the sly young Royalty’s doings that half his suite 
was also on the floor, thereby encouraging others and diverting 
attention from himself? The guests, looking on with envious 
amazement, did not wonder at the girl’s flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, in face of the honor paid her, a nobody, by 
one who, as a boy, was “father to the first gentleman in 
Europe.” 

But Nora, with the memory of Paul’s dear face as she last 
saw it, saw only in the Prince one who could help her to win 
the prize of her life. Under cover of the dreamy music, the 
flashing of passing jewels, the ripples of low laughter, as the 
guests glided around the ball-room floor, she told her story to 
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her boyish partner, whose face was turned devotedly to her’s, 
praying him to interpose his royal favor in her cousin’s behalf. 

The dance was ended, and when the Prince had led her 
back to little Bessie, whose part in the plot of the evening 
Nora had also told him, he murmured, bending low with as 
reverential a homage as ever afterward he rendered to the 
lovely Princess of Denmark: 

“There are three of Her Majesty’s Canadian subjects whom 
I shall never forget.” 


On Wednesday, the 12th of September, 1860, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, stood on the rear of the royal car which 
was to convey him east to the United States. Thousands 
crowded the amphitheatre to catch a last glimpse of their future 
king. Close to the car stood a group of three: a young man 
between two girls. The Prince saw them, saw the grateful 
tears in the bonny eyes of Nora, saw Bessie’s color come and 
go as she looked at him and then at her brother, and bared 
his young head with a smile so pleased and satisfied that an 
old woman called out: 

“God bless your Highness, and bring you safe home to 
your mother!” 





MARY’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MARY F. NIXON. 


MENEATH Judean skies of heavenly blue 

| Upon this day a maiden undefiled 

Was born of royal David’s kingly line; 

Ah, Mother Mary! sweet and pure and mild, 





How must the very morning sun which saw thy birth 
Have gleamed a thousand joyous beams upon the earth! 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TOTAL-ABSTINENCE 
MOVEMENT. 


THE holding of the Annual Temperance Conven- 
tion in Boston affords the opportunity of mak. 
ing some comment on the Total-Abstinence 
movement, as it is a potential factor in the life 
of the American Catholic. 

The report made at the convention claims an organized 
membership of seventy-seven thousand pledged total abstainers, 
and it adds, by way of commentary on this display of figures, 
that there is no other Catholic fraternal organization in the 
country whose membership is as large. A review of the reports 
of previous years shows that this growth has been attained by 
no methods of galvanic shocks whereby a false life has been 
imparted to a dying or dead organism, but there has been a 
healthy and normal growth from small beginnings through larger 
showings until the pretentious figures of to-day become state- 
ments of notable facts. In 1881 the delegates assembled in 
Boston College and represented a membership of 31,890. In 
1888, seven years later, they occupied Tremont Temple and 
represented a membership of 53,755, while after a decade of 
years, in 1898, the membership has climbed to 77,223, and the 
organization is in the van of Catholic fraternal societies. 

But, it may be asked, is this comparative membership a 
measure of the advance of temperance sentiment among 
Catholics, or if so, has it reached a point at which, its vigor 
having been expended, there is before it the period of deca- 
dence? There comes to all organizations, unless it be the 
divinely constituted Church of God, created to live all days 
even unto the consummation of all things, a time when from in- 
ternal or external causes disintegration sets in. Especially is this 
the case with reform movements which have been called into 
existence by evils that are local and temporary. The Catholic 
Church has shown itself quite capable, by its approved methods 
of prayer and life-imparting sacraments, of coping with moral 
evil in any particular age, and we believe that the normal 
method of fighting vice is through the divinely given agencies 
in the church. To select one particular vice and make it the 
object of special antagonism by ways and means other than the 
ordinary remedial measures contained in the church’s pharma- 
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copceia can only be justified by an abnormal prevalence of the 
vice to be antagonized, and consequently these remedial meas- 
ures are to be utilized only as long as that vice exists in a 
condition of prevalency. 

There has been no time in the previous history of the 
church when the condition of human affairs has demanded the 
existence of a special temperance crusade as we have seen it 
exist during the last half of the nineteenth century. While 
drunkenness has been a vice to be deplored on account of its 
blighting influences on body and soul, as well as its disastrous 
effects in other points of view, in every age, yet it has been 
given to our race and generation to see it raise its destructive 
hand over innumerable homes and hearts that have been laid 
waste by its baneful influence. Why this is so it is not ours to 
discuss here. We have a certain theory that the fierce striv- 
ings of mercantile competition which are the outcome of the 
spirit which makes this world the be-all and end-all of life, to- 
gether with a strife for pre-eminence in other departments of 
human activity, has generated a debased state of nervous energy 
which has demanded the goad of alcohol in order to keep up 
in the race. That so-much-lauded “ brilliant and restless activ- 
ity of modern life” which has placed the English-speaking races 
in the lead of modern civilization has had as one of its waste 
products the vice of intemperance. A more contented and 
placid existence, which looks to the next world for complete 
satisfaction, which prefers to permit the shadow of this world 
to pass away, which never results in heaping up great fortunes 
or in creating wonderful industrial prosperity, which scarcely 
knows what strained vitality and over-wrought nerves are— 
this placid, contented existence of Catholic countries is evident- 
ly repressive of intemperance. Its festas are periods of inno- 
cent rejoicings, not debauches. Its drinking customs are but to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of. nature, not to pander to the 
insatiate cravings of a diseased appetite. These are our theor- 
ies; but whether they be true or not, the fact remains that in 
Catholic countries intemperance is scarcely known, and only 
among races that have lost the true faith, and only since they 
have lost the true faith, has drunkenness become an alarming evil. 

We are considering just now not a theory but an actual 
condition of affairs. The fact remains in America, there has 
been such a prevalence of drunkenness as to warrant the use 
of extraordinary means to suppress the vice, and in our opinion, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by extra-church agencies, there 
will always be such a prevalence of the vice as will necessitate 
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the use of every energy that can be brought to bear, to en- 
compass it. 

The conditions of American life are favorable to the spread of 
the vice of drunkenness. The “pace that kills’ has been set 
for the eager worker. One dreads being left behind. If vitality 
is insufficient, the only resource is to increase the pressure, even if 
it does jar and rack the machine. If the nerves give way, stiffen 
them up by increased potations of alcohol. Little wonder the per- 
centages of the insane are growing day by day. Moreover, there 
is an all-powerful and far-reaching American institution which has 
for its main purpose the developing of the taste for alcohol. It 
is the saloon. By methods peculiar to the trade, with a shrewd 
business sagacity, through the dispensation of political favors 
and in other ways, the saloon deliberately cultivates the drink 
habit and thus generates a craving for alcohol. After this crav- 
ing has been once created, by readily satisfying it it is so fos- 
tered that it easily becomes a passion. Millions of capital are 
directly invested in this business, and where there is so much 
behind a definite agency one may readily see that its purposes 
are sure to be more or less attained. Given, then, a widely 
extended and fully developed craving for drink, given the con- 
ditions of life which serve to increase it, given the easy means 
of satisfying it, and one may always expect results in the wide- 
spread evil of Intemperance. Be it remembered, also, that the 
above conditions are rooted in American life, and not easily to 
be eradicated except by a universal upheaval of all things. 

While there is abundant evidence that the opposition to the 
drink evil is increasing day by day, still in view of the afore- 
said facts one may readily believe that drunkenness has come 
to stay. The continued existence of its causes becomes a suffi- 
cient reason. The immigrant races, who never knew what in- 
temperance was in their own land, are hardly acclimatized be- 
fore they too are infected by the vice. The refining influ- 
ences of culture do something to repress the vice, but it is only 
“something.” Among the cultured classes the vice exists all 
the same, it only loses the element of brutality and_ bestiality 
and takes on the complexion of a refined “ weakness.” Even 
if we can say that with the elevation in the social scale there 
is less intemperance than there was a generation ago, there are 
other races not so elevated, and yet related to us by ties of 
religion if not of blood, who have need of the same methods 
of reform that have uplifted us. A perennial supply of mate- 
rial to be reformed will give a perpetual energy to the Temper- 
ence movement in the United States. It is the continued ex- 
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istence of the vice which imparts virility to the movements of re- 
form directed towards its extirpation. We are quite prepared, 
then, to believe that the membership of eighty thousand is only 
the beginning of the army that will be arrayed against the drink evil. 

While this army increases in numbers there is little doubt 
that it will increase in influence. The presidency of the national 
organization is now lodged in the hierarchy, giving it both 
prestige and influence as a religious work. It has secured such 
ecclesiastical approbations that the flippant scoffer is silenced. 
To seriously attack the basic principles of the movement is to 
place one’s self in opposition to approved teaching of ascetic 
theologians. While the common opinion of the Catholic body 
commends activity on the lines laid down, it applauds the results 
secured. The recent convention shows that wise and prudent 
leaders are in the saddle and are able to guide the organization 
through the shoals which lie in its pathway. 

The practice of Total Abstinence in high places is no longer 
a singular occurrence, but is becoming matter of common and 
every-day notoriety. These and many other facts point to a 
strong leavening influence which is not to be indicated by mere 
increase in membership, but which can only be measured by 
contrasting social customs through a long period of years. 
What perchance was the most significant event of the Boston 
gathering was the clearly-worded address presented to the 
convention and signed by the most influential of the clergy of 
the city. One who knows the springs of activity in the circles 
of church work in Boston will realize that so pronounced a 
profession of belief in and loyalty to the principles of Total 
Abstinence, as well as of antagonism to the degrading saloon, 
means in the early future a good deal of practical work done 
by the younger clergy on the lines indicated by the professions 
of their seniors. One cannot but comment on the fact that 
the practice of personal total abstinence is well-nigh a very 
common thing among the younger clergy in Boston as well as 
elsewhere ; in Boston, undoubtedly, through the influence of 
their venerable archbishop, and elsewhere by a like example 
given by the watchmen on the towers of Israel. 

The impetus given at the recent conventions to the organ- 
ization of juveniles into societies, as well as the prospective 
teaching of Total Abstinence principles among the young in the 
parochial schools, are significant of what the movement will 
grow to if wisely guided and energetically pushed. It is our 
belief, then, with what has been done in the Total Abstinence 
movement, there are still further successes to be achieved. 














AMONG the most interesting periods in the life 
of John Henry Newman, or equivalently, in the 
whole Oxford movement, we must reckon the days 
passed in the retirement of Littlemore. The 
earnest and devoted group associated there during 
the long months of struggle and doubt present a rare and in- 
spiring picture of unselfish zeal. Any detail of their life, any- 
thing connected with their struggles, will always possess an 
interest for the many to whom the Oxford movement, its per- 
sonnel, and its inner detail are matters of affectionate regard. 

Surely not least is their undertaking a series of Lives of 
English Saints under the editorship of their guiding star. The 
experiment was a bold and novel one Of hagiography Eng- 
land knew nothing; the very method of this new work seemed 
to promise opposition and contradiction, for Catholic lives were 
to be written and Catholic in tone they must needs be made. 

The biographers, for the most part, were men of distinction 
among the Tractarians, and equally prominent in their subse- 
quent career as Catholics, and not the least interesting aspect 
of the attempt was the ferment of religious feeling that close 
acquaintance with Catholic asceticism was nourishing in the 
writers’ bosoms—just as familiarity with Catholic doctrine had 
already caused disturbance in their intellectual convictions. 

The purpose and character of that series our readers are 
acquainted with; certainly not without delight do they witness 
the issuing of a new edition at the present moment. The Life 
of St. Stephen Harding is the one of that series just now be- 
fore us.* 

Perhaps you barely can recall who Stephen Harding was. 
He was one of the answers to those libels you meet with 
every day—those villanous calumnies about the wickedness 
and ignorance of the church of the middle ages. Have you 





* Life of St. Stephen Harding, Abbot of Citeaux and Founder of the Cistercian Order. By 
J. B. Dalgairns. Edited by John Henry Newman. New edition, with Notes by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. London: Art and Book Company; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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read The Dark Ages, by the non-Catholic Maitland? Well, the 
life of Stephen Harding will carry you through a,long gallery 
of pictures that might have been picked from the leaves of 
that book—sketches of piety, industry, unselfishness, and devoted 
zeal that would put even some of our contemporaries to the 
blush. If you become familiar with the book, you will have 
ready answers on many a topic frequented by the cheap slan- 
derer of Catholicity. 

There we are, back again in the days of Hildebrand and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and the Truce of God, following the fervent 
group as they file out from their comfortable abbey at Molesmes 
to build up a new monastery at Citeaux, where, under the name 
of Cistercians, they can carry out the Benedictine rule in all its 
startling severity. With infinite labor and patience the author, 
in his fervent admiration of his subject, has consulted annals 
and chronicles and ancient biographies, cherishing for us each 
little detail that may bring nearer to us the great souls por- 
trayed. 

The present edition corrects numerous errors in scholarship 
which the original author—no trained historian—had permitted 
to creep in despite, no doubt, sedulous and constant care. 
The biography itself, though, is by no means in what is called 
popular style, and would interest nobody incapable of reading 
an historical essay. The style and composition are nothing 
like what we know Father Dalgairns can do—witness his happy 
and immortal volume on Zhe Holy Communion, a book that 
most of us cannot even speak of without experiencing a thrill 
of joy and gratitude for its existence. But, of course—need we 
say it?—this Life is among the sensible, reasonable, helpful 
biographies of saints, is full of absorbing interest for the intel- 
ligent reader, and replete with information on topics of intens- 
est usefulness. If you love to go back a half-dozen centuries 
and become acquainted with the great ones of the time, feeling 
and seeing their Catholicity, learning just how they went 
through the detail of religious life, gradually coming to dis- 
cern their garments, features, customs—if you love to do all 
this, the reading of Father Dalgairns’ book will assist you to it. 


It has come to be a commonplace now, that a_ successful 
hagiographer must be well endowed with common sense. Mere 
piety, fervor, credulity, accurate collecting of details and group- 
ing of facts, need to be supplemented by a generous supply of 
large-hearted human sympathy. 
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The lingering imperfections of the saints, says some one—we 
think Newman—make them all the dearer to us. The author 
who will help his readers must begin by realizing his subject 
less in the light of an incarnated perfection than as a sinful 
creature struggling by God’s grace to cultivate and develop 
those glorious powers and capacities bestowed by a bounti- 
ful Creator. 

If any, surely Augustine lends. himself to such portrayal as 
will incite to emulation. Godless, reckless, vicious, he not only 
felt but actually succumbed to the violence of the temptations 
that surged about him, as about us. Up from the wreck of 
his faith and his purity he rose, by God’s good grace and his 
own faithful co-operation, into the crowning glory of his day— 
to be for ever more among the brightest of the galaxy in the 
spiritual and intellectual universe. So to him has many a 
doubter and many a tempted one been drawn, no doubt to 
learn, from study of his living, lessons that will save from sin 
and shame. 

More than once, and in various ways, his biography has been 
attempted. There lies before us now a translation of M. 
Hatzfeld’s recent French publication.* It is neither heavy nor 
voluminous, the writer’s aim being merely to introduce us to 
closer acquaintance with one whose multitudinous writings can 
scarcely be a means for impressing his personality on the 
general reader. But with the Confesstons—inspired and inspir- 
ing book—we should all be familiar, and the present work 
forms such an interesting and instructive comment on the 
classic, that it will no doubt induce many to peruse that im- 
mortal autobiography. 

A second section of the book gives us in two parts a sort 
of general sketch of the theological and philosophical teaching 
of the founder of scientific theology in the West. Those who 
are unfamiliar with the great doctor’s characteristics, his mar- 
vellous learning, profound insight, piercing logic, and incredible 
versatility, will do well to gain from M. Hatzfeld an idea of 
why all succeeding ages have looked back to that illustrious 
convert as a standing wonder in the world of intellect. The 
volume is brief and easily read, and those of a speculative 
turn, or attracted by philosophic discussion, if they peruse this 
book, will probably conclude their few hours of labor to be 
well rewarded. 


* Saint Augustine. By A. Hatzfeld. Translated by E. Holt, with a preface and notes 
by Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Duckworth & Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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It is a good indication of how universal the custom of con- 
gregational singing has become when there is a constant de- 
mand for new hymn-books. There are no churches that pre- 
tend to any vigorous life that have not in some way or other, 
if not as a constant custom at least at recurrent devotional 
seasons, introduced the practice of having all the people sing. 
It was strange some years ago, when congregational singing 
was only talked about, how the purpose of the movement was 
misunderstood. By some it was thought to have as its object 
to supplant the gallery choir and have all the singing done in 
the pews. If there were any at that time, we are sure there is 
none now among the most ardent advocates of the practice who 
has any design of abolishing the regularly constituted choir. 
The extent of the scheme is just to give the devout people 
who long for it an opportunity to voice the religious senti- 
ments of their heart. Hence in extra-rubrical services, particu- 
larly, is the opportunity found for all the people to sing. A 
book so complete and so carefully edited as Zhe Parochial Hymn- 
Book* must certainly be a desideratum in making useful as 
well as popular so laudable a custom as congregational singing. 


The argument that has the greatest weight with most reli- 
gious people who are tossed here and there by every wind of 
doctrine is, To whom shall I go? Where is the voice that can 
speak to my soul with more than human authority? In a re- 
cent brochure+ Father Edmund Hill, C.P., has in a very taking 
way that is all his own lifted the veil of his life’s history and 
given the public some account of the reasons that made him, 
when a young man of twenty-three studying at the University 
of Cambridge, England, throw aside ‘‘a smiling future” and 
go over to Rome. The telling of his story in so attractive a 
way will undoubtedly give this booklet a considerable value as 
a missionary agency. Father Hill’s experience will find its 
counterpart among the multitudes of young men and young 
women of the day. If this little book could be placed in their 
hands, it might be a guide to many through the dark and de- 
vious ways of doubt into a haven of rest. If some public- 
spirited Catholic, realizing the value of a book like this, would 


* The Parochial Hymn-Book. Complete edition. Containing Exercises for all the Faith- 


ful and for the different Confraternities ; the Ordinary of the Mass; complete Vespers and 
Compline; the Liturgical Hymns for the Year. Also more than Three Hundred Beautiful 
Hymns, a Mass for Children, etc. Edited by Rev. A. Police, S.M. House of the Angel 


Guardian, 85 Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
+ The Voice of the Good Shepherd: Does it Live, and Where? By Rev. Edmund Hill, 
C.P. Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 60th Street, New York. 
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take it into his heart to place copies of it in the hands 
of all the collegiate students of the country, what a wonder- 
ful harvest might be expected in conversions. The book is 
gotten out at a low price, evidently with a missionary end in 
view. It probably could be printed in large quantities for a 
cent, or at most two cents, apiece. Five hundred dollars in- 
vested in this way would give a copy to every student in the 
country. Yet frequently twice that amount is given for pur- 
poses which can only gratify vanity or contribute to personal 
pleasure. We bespeak for this valuable booklet a useful mis- 
sionary career, 

Cyril Westward* is a controversial work intended to illus- 
trate the reasoning which led the author—a sometime Anglican 
vicar—to make his submission to the Catholic Church. The 
argumentation is strung together on the thread of a quasi-novel 
similar in kind to Newman’s Loss and Gain. Viewed as a story, 
the book does not call for, nor was it designed to pretend to, 
any serious consideration. From beginning to end it is polemi- 
cal, and only according to the measure of its success in giving 
cogency, clearness, keenness, and point to the church’s defence 
and attack in the face of English churchism ought it to be 
judged and appreciated. Still, even in its former aspect, it is 
hardly possible not to notice that the action would gain in 
verisimilitude and be less likely to repel an unfriendly reader 
if certain characters—Ritualists like Mr. Gandful and even a 
Calvinistic Broad-Churchman like Mr. Broadwag—were less ve- 
hement in their standing up for the Catholic and Roman side 
of the question, and more solicitous not precipitately to cut 
the ground from under their own feet in the presence of those 
who could not fail to notice and to take advantage of their 
temerity. Furthermore there are one or two little intrusions of 
the public debate sort which, few though they undoubtedly are, 
take away decidedly from dignity of treatment. For example, 
in speaking of a joke passed among a group of Anglican ministers 
at the expense of the organist of one of them, the author lets slip 
the following: “Whereupon there was a laugh and a general 
agreement that organists were a difficult race to manage. The 
said organists doubtless held a like opinion of the clergy, and 
especially of their wives.” 

As an apology and polemic the work is a good one. In- 
deed, accidental considerations aside, we confess to thinking 

* Cyril Westward: A Story of a Grave Decision. By Henry Patrick Russell. London: 
Art and Book Co.; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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that scarcely any book of this nature, no matter how familiar 
the ground it covers, can well be deemed superfluous or other 
than interesting and beneficial. For, what soul that has ever 
toiled up the steep ascent that leads from fragments to the 
integrity of truth but exhibits in its stubborn fidelity to its 
guiding “ Kindly Light,” and in its vicissitudes of hope and fear 
and doubt and joy, a picture that moves both to gratitude the 
hearts of those already on the summit, and to encourage- 
ment and intelligent effort those still struggling on the way? 
Not that formally and of intent the work before us depicts 
any intense suffering of soul, such as it is the lot of many to 
whom faith comes late to undergo, for, once more, it is a con- 
troversial treatise ; but, notwithstanding, there is the equivalent 
of pathos, even under the frequent appearance of the ridicu- 
lous hedging and twisting to which the Anglican contention has 
accustomed us, in the wild groping of earnest souls for a sup- 
port which they know exists, and which, if they but opened 
wide their eyes, they could not possibly avoid seeing. Such 
soul-history is of too deep a human and spiritual interest ever 
to grow old. 

So far as the author’s argument is concerned, he gives us 
in his own presentation much of what is best in Newman and 
Rivington, and animadverts not unsuccessfully upon such strong 
Anglican authorities as Gore, Bright, Pusey, and Puller. What 
he aims principally at bringing out is that a visible, teaching, 
infallible church is a past, present, and future necessity, if the 
promises of our Lord are not to be barren of fulfilment, and 
that the Church of England is hopelessly at sea in its appeal 
to antiquity and categorically condemned by the historic 
churches of the ordis terrarum. Obviously the reasoning is not 
elaborated or exhaustive, but chiefly such as a skilful paragraph, 
a fair and square answer, a keen retort, or a well-levelled ques- 
tion is capable of conveying. This much is done uniformly 
well, at times cleverly, and nearly always with suggestiveness. 
To sum up, the book has a great interest inherent in its sub- 
ject-matter, it gives a fair acquaintance with most of the lead- 
ing questions of the Anglican controversy, and is popular and 
sketchy without being extravagant or shallow. 


In this little book* the history of an ivory tooth venerated 
by the Singalese at Kandy is interestingly told. The tooth, 
which was a fraud from the very beginning, was captured by 


* Buddha’s Tooth at Kandy. Printed by L. Doneda, Codialbail Press, Mangalore. 
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the Portuguese and by them reduced to a powder in the pre- 
sence of a great multitude, but it still lives at Kandy and is 
yet worshipped as the real tooth of the holy prophet. The 
book should be of profit to those who will not yet admit the 
absurdity and deceit of the Buddhist religion. 


American statute legislation on matters ecclesiastical is a pro- 
per subject for careful study, and rapidly gaining in prominence 
and importance as the rapid development of the law continues 
year by year. It is clear enough to the lawyer that we are 
in the current of a movement toward more definite and precise 
legal establishment of the churches. 

Such law, as a rule, is not within easy reach of the average 
American, and still acquaintance with its details is becoming 
daily a matter of more and more necessity. In different States, 
too, there exists such diversity that for some time past need 
has been felt of some such publication as that now presented 
to the public by Mr. Bayles.* In order to set forth this body 
of law as it develops the plan of publishing a series of State 
digests has been adopted, and we have now before us the 
volume dealing with Civil Church Law in New York State. It 
presents in handy compass the constitutional guaranties of re- 
ligious liberty, the general provisions for the incorporation of 
religious organizations and regulation thereof, the powers and 
duties of church trustees before the law, and a summary of 
the special provisions for the various denominations. The book 
will be welcomed by a great many among the clergy, church 
officers, trustees, and attorneys, who at one time or another 
have to concern themselves with questions affecting the legal 
standing of religious bodies. 


These little works+ are in the style and appearance of 
Catholic Truth Society publications, and are exceedingly well 
done. In crisp, acute argument and cleverly-pointed dialogue 
they sketch such subjects as Private Interpretation, Bad Catho- 
lics, Talks with Nonconformists, Extreme Unction, and others 
of a like nature, and end with an Anthology to Mary from 
non-Catholic sources. This popularizing of Catholic controversy 
and theology is God’s own work—perhaps in our day his chief 
work—and every well-managed attempt to carry it on should meet 

* New York Civil Church Law. Edited by George James Bayles, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
the civil aspects of ecclesiastical organization, Columbia University. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 

+ St. Andrew's Pamphiets. By the Rev. G. Bampfield. Twovols. Barnet: St. An- 
drew’s Press. 
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with enthusiastic encouragement and support. Both for this rea- 
son and for the further one that Father Bampfield’s collection is 
exceptionally fine, we commend it to Catholic readers with the 
earnest petition that they first master it themselves and then 
put it in the way of some of those thousands of honest souls 
who are only waiting until the veil of misunderstanding be re- 
moved from before the face of the ancient church to rush for- 
ward to her maternal embrace. 


— 
> 





I.—LIGHT AND PEACE.* 

Good spiritual books in English are scarcely numerous enough 
to be called common, and those of which we have the largest 
majority, perhaps, are translations from the French, Italian, and 
Latin languages. In Italian above all, the language par excel- 
lence of spiritual writers, so much has been written that some 
one has declared it worth while to learn Italian merely for the 
sake of becoming conversant with its abundant spiritual litera- 
ture. We must recognize, however, the vast difference of value 
existing among these numerous non-English books, not a few 
of them strange and distaste‘ul to us Westerns, because alien 
in conception, tone, and execution. So it actually happens that 
first-class books of spirituality adapted for our use are no great 
drug in the market. 

Let us on that account be all the quicker in drawing atten- 
tion to one that has just been published. It is the new trans- 
lation of a venerable work written two hundred years ago by 
Padre Quadrupani, the Barnabite. Thirty-two editions of the 
original Italian and twenty editions of the French translation 
attest to the esteem it has gained at different times and among 
various peoples. A translation presented to the English reading 
public many years ago is now out of print and has become 
practically unknown, so that we have to welcome the volume 
brought forth this current year as practically a new one. 

And now as to its character. The book is superb. Free 
from exaggerated piety and shallow sentimentalism, lofty and 
aspiring in tone, broad, sensible, clear—in a word, breathing the 
spirit of St. Francis de Sales—Zight and Peace is a book certain 
to bring increase of divine knowledge and divine love to those 
who nourish themselves with its savory maxims. Disciple of 
the great master of spirituality just mentioned, how could the 
author be other than he is?—inspired by that breadth of mind, 
that liberty of soul, that kind and gentle sympathy with human 


* Light and Peace. By R. P. Quadrupani. Translated from the French, with an intro- 
duction by the Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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weakness which we who love and revere the sainted Bishop of 
Geneva have come to view as the distinctive note of him and his. 

We regret our inability here to portray in a few short pas- 
sages the splendid characteristics of this new publication. The 
language is charming, the style simple, the treatment brief and 
succinct. Intended, as the title tells us, to ‘‘ dispel the doubts 
and allay the fears of devout souls,” Father Quadrupani’s book 
in its new garment will surely continue and enlarge that won- 
derful work it has been doing for the past two centuries. It 
can hardly be recommended too strongly to the American pub- 
lic, for they find comparatively few spiritual books devotional 
in that cool, rational, practical, practicable fashion that accords 
with their busy, matter-of-fact temperament. Many a wearied 
soul, harassed with doubt and temptation, and frightened by 
the vision of stern, exacting, mathematical piety, will find in 
obedience to its counsels balm for wounds, and sweet: solace 
in torture ; in a word, will learn the comfort and the utility of 
a broad, easy, trusting habit of mind, that realizes God’s love 
for us is the supreme fact of human existence. 


2.—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 

Psychology, the study of the human soul, has certainly re- 
ceived of late more attention than any other branch of philos- 
ophy. But what honest mind is there who, seeing the disorder 
and the anarchy which have long held sway in this part of the 
field of non-Catholic philosophy, seeing the many systems, 
hypotheses, and theories that have been seriously proposed, 
every one destined in its turn to prove misleading and unsatis- 
factory, will not admit, after the failure of them all, that there 
is still need of an impregnable system which is to harmonize 
the mighty truths that the untiring labors of scientific men are 
constantly making known to us and show to what conclusions 
they logically lead. 

Catholic philosophers have ever been able to walk with 
safety amidst the maze of widely-varying systems; not so their 
fellows of a different faith, or perhaps of no faith at all, as the 
history of psychology for the last century or more would suffice 
to show. And herein we think that Father Driscoll’s book will 
do its best work, for its tone is so fair and dispassionate, its 
arguments so simple and direct, that it cannot but increase the 
respect which scholastic philosophy is beginning to receive even 
among non-Catholics, and give to many a stranger a good view 
* Christian Philosophy. 


By the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L.. New York: Benziger Bros, 
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of at least one side of that “ greatest monument of carefully rea- 
soned and connected thought that the human mind has produced.” 

As the author states, his object has been to show that the 
teaching of the schoolmen is in perfect harmony with the pro- 
gress of scientific thought, that the doctrines of Christian 
philosophy appeal to men to-day with the same force with 
which they appealed to the minds of Justin and Augustine. 
The book is therefore very opportune, and we think that the 
author has performed his task most admirably. The method 
which he employs is one of comparison. 

The question is stated, then follow the different theories, 
after that a proof of the true doctrine, and finally a refutation 
of the false systems—very much after the manner of the 
Summa of St. Thomas. The first chapter deals with the sub- 
Stantiality of the soul, then the author treats in turn the 
soul’s spirituality, the relation between body and soul, the 
creation of the soul, immortality, and finally ends with a chapter 
on the notion of personality. The claims of materialism, 
pantheism, positivism, etc., are fairly examined and rejected. 
Through the whole book there runs a very interesting and 
instructive history of modern philosophy, much of which, es- 
pecially that which regards the origin and. growth of American 
philosophic thought, has never before been gathered together. 
Of course many matters are necessarily put concisely, as the 
book contains but two hundred and sixty-six pages, but the re- 
ferences for those who wish more extended reading are innu- 
merable and of the highest value. The work itself gives evidence 
of an extraordinary amount of reading on the part of its author, 
even outside of works purely philosophical. 

It gives us added pleasure to say that the author is an 
alumnus of the Catholic University of America, and if that seat 
of learning continues to produce such works as those of Rev. 
G. J. Lucas, D.D., and Du Blanchy, and the present volume, it 
will certainly fulfil the best hopes of its founders, That Father 
Driscoll’s work may become rapidly known throughout the land 
is our sincere hope, for its religious value, though perhaps not so 
apparent, is very great, and its careful perusal will, as the author 
hopes, rouse every honest student to a sense of the dignity and 
value of a human life. 





3.—HISTORY OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
It is pleasant in these days of hurried reading and writing, 
this age of sketches and reviews, to come upon a work such as 
the one just named, in the composition of which erudition and 
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piety, personal choice and easy style, equally blend.* It has 
been to its learned author manifestly a labor of love. 

To present the sources, the history, the composition and 
arrangement of the Roman Breviary, the author has found 
himself under the necessity of giving us the genesis and de- 
velopment of public prayer in God’s Church from the begin- 
ning, for as the Acts of the Apostles tell us, “the faithful 
were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, in the break- 
ing of bread, and zz prayer.” The germ-idea of public and 
official prayer—distinct, that is, from the celebration of the 
Eucharist—was the promised return of Christ to the earth. To 
obey in literal simplicity the command to be waiting for their 
Lord, His followers betook themselves to the churches or 
places of assembly, where, in vigil, in prayer and psalmody, 
they made ready their hearts. 

As his advent delayed, they in turn enlarged the scope of 
their desires, hopes, and gratitude, by commemorating the 
events and mysteries of his earthly life and the anniversaries of 
his glorious servants, the martyrs and confessors. From these 
beginnings, from the inability later of the whole multitude so to 
attend, we are led on to see the relinquishment and deputation 
by them of this duty of public prayer to the ascetics, the con- 
secrated virgins, the monks, the secular clergy set apart to the 
custody of churches and basilicas. And as by the apostolic 
command “all things were to be done decently and in order,” 
we are made acquainted with the traditions of the’ recitations 
of the Divine Office until we reach the set forms of the Roman 
Church, the Mater et Magistra Ecclesiarum. Even in this tra- 
ditional and seemingly crystallized usage reforms and improve- 
ments were and are possible. These, whether projected by the 
popes themselves, such as Benedict XIV. and St. Pius V., or 
suggested by national churches, are set forth at length and dis- 
cussed. 

Newman, still an Anglican, remarked not only on the excel- 
lence and beauty of the Roman Breviary, but also on the con- 
troversial force of its use by us as the official Catholic book 
of devotion—and this attraction and force have undoubtedly 
led many of our Anglican brethren into greater love of her 
who, did they know it, is the true mother of their souls. 

The translator, an Anglican clergyman, has, with the author’s 
approval and thanks, given us a most readable version of the 
French original. 


* History of the Roman Breviary. By Pierre Batiffol, Litt. Doc. Translated by Atwell 
M. Y. Baglay, M.A., Rector of Thurgarton, Notts. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 






































VE now look forward to the victories which 
§ = belong to Peace. In the process of reconstruc- 
Tare tion there are many intricate religious problems 
to be solved. To shift from a basis where the clergy were 
largely supported by the state to an American modus vivendi 
will entail much straining of sinews and wrenching of joints. 


” 








The efforts of the proselytizing minister in seducing the 
Spanish Catholic from his faith will be as futile in Cuba and 
the Philippines as it has been in the Latin countries of the 
old world, or even in South America. Spanish America may 
be wicked and irreligious, but it will never be Protestant. 
The efforts of the Missionary Societies to send a bevy of mis- 
sionaries to our newly acquired American possessions will re- 
sult only in discrediting Americanism among the people. If 
they are really anxious to follow up the victories of Dewey and 
Sampson, let them secure a number of accredited priests and 
supply them with the sinews of peaceful warfare from their 


bulging treasuries. 
oe ae 





The beatification of Bishop Neumann, the saintly bishop of 
Philadelphia, will add to the glories of the Apostolic life in 
America and be an incentive to more earnest strivings among 
the clergy. It, too, w‘ll bring added honor and greater ¢c/at to 
the Redemptorist Fathers. There are not more devoted re- 
ligious, nor a body of more apostolic men, among the American 
clergy than they who follow the spirit of St. Alphonsus 


Liguori. 


es eaelaleisactacaisit 

The Encyclical to the Scotch, calling them back to the 
unity of the faith, will have a telling effect on the existing 
missionary agencies. It also indicates the lines of work which 
will the more readily lead to success. The Scotsman is hard- 
headed and of so gritty a nature that he will not be driven. 
Leo’s policy is to affirm the fact that we are one at heart. 
The glorious achievements of your race, he says in effect, have 
been inspired by Catholicism. We love the self-same Scriptures 
to which you are so devoted, and we supply the “ Magis- 
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terium’’ whereby they are to be perfectly understood. Come 
back to the old home of your heart, from which you have been 
driven by political storm and stress. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


THE CATHOLIC TOTAL-ABSTINENCE UNION AND 
THE MONASTIC BREWERY. 
Rev. Fames M., Cleary (Annual Address to the Boston Convention ). 

THE drink habit is intrenched in social custom. We must follow it into 
society and expose its deceitful pretensions, without unduly meddling with the 
rights and liberties of our neighbors. The drink habit aims to strengthen itself 
and to perpetuate its powers, by appealing to national prejudices and lorg- 
standing traditions. Our aim, as honest Catholics, must be to establish the fact 
that this work of elevating the people frcm the thraldcm of abnormal apretite 
recognizes no national lines, no national traditions, no national prejudices, ard 
we will not be diverted from our unselfish aim of benefiting all the people by 
any hypocritical cry of national bigotry or national prejudice. We are total 
abstainers after the spirit of the Church of God, our mother, our divinely afp- 
pointed teacher and unerring spiritual guide. We have no ambition but to 
follow her commands and respect her counsels, for the spiritual and moral wel- 
fare of all the people of this fair land. We are not so foclish as to claim greater 
wisdom than our spiritual guides. We are loyal to the authority and to the 
spirit of the church in this country. 

For this reason, as a Catholic body, united for the promotion of the cardinal 
virtue of temperance, and for impeding the progress of the drink power; as a 
Catholic organization that has always sought to merit the approval of the 
church, we are justified in recording our earnest protest against the manufacture 
and public sale of lager beer, or other intoxicating beverages, in Catholic institu- 
tions. The men who thus defy public opinion in this country, and who, under 
special privileges, secured under different circumstances, evade the legislation of 
the church councils, may be better men and better Catholics by far than we. 
They may have rendered greater service to religion in this country than has been 
rendered by all the total abstainers combined. Total abstainers will yield to none 
in their readiness to do them generous justice. This, however, is not a question 
of comparison as to the relative merits of total abstainers and moderate drinkers. 
It is not a question as to whether a great religious body has done heroic service 
for religion and learning, both in recent times and in bygone ages; it is simply a 
question, and a question that calls for only an affirmative answer, of whether a 
religious community is doing injury to the Catholic name, and antagonizing tle 
legislation of the church in this country, by maintaining a brewery and selling its 
product in public salocns. While, however, we condemn abuses, and we protest 
against conduct that scandalizes our people, and that is not in harmony with 
the legislation of the church in this country, we are not justified in arraigning the 
motives of men who do not harmonize with us. Christian charity compels us to 
give them credit for acting according to their consciences. We are not their 
judges, and will not be held responsible for their conduct. 
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LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


ONE of the chief points of interest in connection with Miss 


Clarke is, that she is descended on the mother’s side from an 
old Herefordshire family, a member of which won the palm of 
martyrdom during the days of persecution and was amongst 
those who were beatified by Leo XIII. in 1886, This priest, 
whose name was Thomson, lies buried in a village near Mon- 
mouth. A few miles distant is a stream, crossed by stepping- 
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Miss A. M. CLARKE. 


these stones 
are the stains 
blood, when he 
down by his 
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which in winter 
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This feeling is quite natural, because she 


could never have been described as a Protestant, properly so 
called. She ever held in supreme contempt the shallow and 
conflicting tenets of the Anglican Establishment, with its mar- 


ried clergy and royal headship. 
the words of the poet: 


Her creed was contained in 


“For modes of faith let senseless bigots fight; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


With this vague but plausible theory she might have remained 


content had not a succession of storms burst over her head, 
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and blurred for ever the smiling landscape of her life. She 
saw that those only can face with courage and resignation the 
tempests of this world whose feet are firmly planted on the 
rock of Peter. 

In regard tc her life as a Catholic, she can take upon her lips 
the words of the late Father John Morris, S.J. He says: “I 
cannot remember a si:gle temptation against faith. My mind 
is absolutely satisfied. Faith is an unmixed pleasure to me— 
without any pain, any difficulty, any drawback.” 

Our authoress was, so to speak, born with a pen in her hand, 
and it is almost ludicrous to hear at how early an age her 
favorite pastime consisted in the composition of simple tales 
and the abridgment of any biography that she could succeed 
in abstracting from her father’s library. She began to keep a 
diary when seven years old, but in later life abandoned this 
habit as useless and consigned the volumes containing her jour- 
nal to the flames. 

Though of a vivacious temperament and exceedingly fond of 
society, ill-health has for many years precluded her from en- 
joying its pleasures. She can, however, still take delight in the 
society of a few chosen friends. But her main source of pleas- 
ure is in her pen. She has contributed, for many years past, 
short stories and papers on various subjects to different peri- 
odicals, both American and English. Her longer works are the 
lives of St. Francis di Geronimo, St. Francis Borgia, and Mother 
St. Euphrasia, foundress of the Good Shepherd at Angers. 
We hear that she has recently concluded the life of the Ven- 
erable Jean Eudes, the founder of the Eudists, and is now en- 
gaged on the biography of a member of the English aristocracy. 
None of these lives has ever been written before in English, 
and have been most favorably received both in England and 
elsewhere. 

Miss Clarke was born in London, although the greater part of 
her life has been spent in the country. Her only brother is 
the Rev. Father Richard Clarke, S.J., one of the best-known 
men in the English province of the Society of Jesus. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A T least one Catholic editor has not yet been convinced that the movement 
A endorsed by so many intelligent prelates, priests, and people at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and at Lake Champlain deserves to be approved. The articlein which 
his weak objections are stated is far behind the times, and indicates that the 
writer has failed to observe correctly the signs of the times. He needs to study 
the facts of the case. It may be conceded that some individuals would derive 
little or no advantage from the best lectures either in summer or winter. But 
there is fortunately a sufficient number of people to appreciate such advantages. 
Dr. Thomas P. Hart, of Cincinnati, rushed into print some time ago with an ac- 
count of how vacation could be utilized at a Summer-School. He found that 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary allowed leisure to be associated with the word 
school; also the time given to studies. The ideas comprised in this etymology 
are truly expressive of what is meant bythe term Summer-School. As at present 
conducted the Catholic Summer-School provides for recreation as well as the 
acquisition of knowledge. Itis the consummation of the desire m7scere utile cum 
dulce. It takes one away from the wearing toil and care of every-day life, and, 
amid quiet, rural scenes, rests the weary body and eases the worried mind. It 
surrounds you with a distinctively Catholic society—not the wo/¢ me fangere sort, 
but the generous, open-handed, open-hearted kind, that rejoices in its hospitality. 
Formality is thrown to the winds. You become acquainted with everybody, and 
everybody is glad to meet you in the Catholic Bohemia. There are strolling 
parties, and boating parties, and fishing parties. There are entertainments and 
concerts and receptions, but there are no wall-flowers in the Catholic Bohemia. 
Every one is bent on being happy himself and on seeing that his neighbor is happy. 

And there is no roll-call in this Catholic Bohemia. So, if Morpheus detains 
you in the morning, or if you are particularly anxious to land another perch 
or a gamy bass, or if you prefer to chat with a friend in some shady grove, you 
need have no fear of being taken to task for playing truant. You are as free as 
the birds that greet you with their gladsome songs. Moreover the lectures are 
so arranged that ample time is given to leisure. In fact, there is almost as much 
eare taken to provide ways and means of recreation as to secure teachers and 
orators. 

You need carry no books to this Catholic Bohemia. Your teachers delve 
into the mines of knowledge all the year through, and present you their choicest 
gems mounted in chaste and impressive settings. You get the rubies of religion, 
the diamonds of science, the sapphires of literature, and the iridescent opals of 
art. You get pure gems, and, as they scintillate in the bright light of Catholic 
truth, you wax enthusiastic and resolve to become a miner yourself. Eminent 
specialists direct your efforts and point out the landmarks. 

The Columbian Catholic Summer-School is located at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in the very heart of the Four-Lake Region, so named from the charming chain 
of crystzl lakes which cool the balmy breezes as they hospitably fan the happy 
visitor in his walks beneath hardy oaks and stately elms. Madison of all 
Western cities is pre-eminently the place to spend an enjoyable vacation. It 
affords every resource for rest and healthful recreation of all kinds—fishing, sail- 
ing, rowing, bathing, riding, driving, walking, entertainments, and excursions. 
The lover of nature can revel in the delights of the most beautiful and pictur- 
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esque scenery. Within a few hours’ ride are the summer resorts of Sparta, Wau- 
kesha, Devil’s Lake, Oconomowoc, and the wonderful Dells of Wisconsin. 

In Madison itself are many objects of interest. The capitol building of 
Wisconsin is situated almost in the centre of Madison, on Capitol Hill. It is 
modelled after the Capitol at Washington, D.C., and raises its grand dome 
above the trees which shade a delightful grove of fourteen acres. A mile 
west of the capitol is the State University. Wisconsin is proud of her university, 
and well may she be. Itis probably one of the best-equipped institutions of 
its kind in the land, and its location is unsurpassed by any in the world. The 
grounds comprise two hundred and fifty acres of land, which rises gradually from 
the general level of the city to the summit of the university. A little further on 
a turn brings you to the knob of a bluff and lays before you a magnificent piece 
of God’s handiwork. From the foot of the cliff, some hundred feet below, Lake 
Mendota spreads its liquid loveliness for miles around. Here you see row-boats 
surging forward with their oarsmen swinging regularly and laboriously to and 
fro, Over to the left white-winged sail-boats, bearing more leisure-loving sailors, 
careen gracefully around Picnic Point, which ventures far out to the cool plash- 
ing of the waves. p 

The Champlain Summer-School, situated as it is on the shores of historic 
Lake Champlain, near the mouth of the Saranac River, fears no rival in its 
climate, its scenery, its surroundings, its opportunities for quiet or exciting 
sports. It has the advantage of owning its assembly grounds, a magnificent site 
of four hundred acres. Here, amid the native forest trees, the directors of the 
school have made clearings and erected an administration building and an audi- 
torium, a chapel, and many cottages. Catholic clubs and Reading Circles are 
acquiring sites and building summer villas for their organizations. 

The grand lake, with its many islands, its inexhaustible stock of fish, its two 
hundred and fifty miles of varied and highly picturesque scenery, offers more 
pleasure than can be even tasted during the short course of a summer vacaticn. 
Then there are quiet walks and grateful nooks for the sedate, concerts and 
entertainments for the gay. There are the fastnesses of the forest with their 
insects for the entomologist and their flora for the amateur botanist. The kody 
must be senseless and the soul must be dead that cannot find recreation and 
pleasure on Lake Champlain. 

The course of lectures at the Champlain Summer-School extended seven 
weeks. The subjects discussed were as wide as the interest of the present intel- 
lectual world, while the educational institutions and professional ranks of the 
East have been drawn upon for master minds to treat the various subjects. 
Some of the burning questions of to-day’s social and political world were dis- 
cussed by master minds who are devoting their lives to the study of these topics. 
The course was an intellectual feast, and every one, no matter what his educa- 
tion may have been, found something to interest him and gratify his appetite for 
knowledge and self-improvement. Indeed, it is an education in itself to mingle 
with the students of various ages, from widely-separated cities, engaged through- 
out the year in different avocations, who gathert at this intellectual centre for the 
combined purpose of recreation and culture. 

Every one who was present went home a zealous missionary, and has ever 
since been singing the praises of Summer-Schools. Reports from Reading 
Circles and other correspondents give indications of large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences, and all are wondering why Catholic Summer-Schools were not established 


long years ago. Let us be thankful that the Catholic Summer-School is no 
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longer an experiment ; that it is a well-established and popular institution, where 
between the leisure hours of vacation, with little expense, one may listen to the 
best thought of the world expounded by trained and impartial masters. 

* * * 

It is not necessary to state here how much the Summer-School is indebted 
for its existence to the Reading Circles. The latter represent a desire among 
Catholics for a better knowledge of the history and literature of their church and 
its achievements in every department of human thought and enterprise. Its im- 
portance was long felt, and its organization has given a notable impulse to read- 
ing and study along lines of great interest and value. Its purpose is to review, 
to advance, and to incite to original research; and the great success it has 
attained is evidence of its merit and excellence. The growth in the number of 
circles has been steady, and as their aim and significance become better known, 
every community having the spirit of intellectual and social progress will partici- 
pate in the movement. 

To encourage the organization of Reading Circles, and to secure more sys- 
tematic conduct, better direction, closer association, and more satisfactory results, 
the Reading Circle Alliance of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School, at its 
meeting in Madison, July 21, 1897, adopted the following preamble and resolutions : 

In view of the illustrious and inspiring character, the glorious history, and 
wealth of achievement of the Catholic Church in every department of human 
activity; and mindful that Reading Circles may, better than any other agency, 
serve as centres for the study, crystallization, and diffusion of all that is great and 
good, and beautiful and true, in the boundless field of Catholic thought and 
enterprise ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the purpose of Catholic Reading Circles is to get and dis- 
seminate Catholic knowledge and culture; to stimulate a zealous pursuit of 
Catholic study, research, and accomplishment ; to foster, promote, and popular- 
ize Catholic truth as found in history, science, art, literature, and religion; to 
cultivate and encourage an intimacy with the history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of the Catholic Church in all its aspects and attitudes; to give those who 
desire to study an available opportunity to follow a prescribed course of the most 
approved reading ; to enable those who have made much progress in education 
to review and extend their studies ; and to encourage and urge home reading on 
systematic and Catholic lines; and be it further 

Resolved, That, to secure unity, harmony, and system, and therefore better 
direction, closer fraternity, and more effective work, all Catholic Reading Circles 
Clubs, Lyceums, and other Societies affiliate with the Columbian Catholic Sum- 
mer-School; that the Reading Circle Review, published by Mr. Warren E. 
Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio, be the authorized organ of Reading Circle work; 
and that all Reading Circles of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School follow, 
in whole or in part, the course of study prescribed by the Committee on Studies 
selected by the officers of the Reading Circle Union. 

During the session of 1898 a number of meetings were held to advance the 
interests of Reading Circles, under the direction of the Rev. W. J. Dalton, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. By request the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., gave an account 
of his experience with Reading Circles in New York City and elsewhere. 

* * * 

At the Champlain Summer-School the Rev. John F. Mullany, LL.D., 
presented some very practical considerations for those about to begin a Read- 
ing Circle. He declared that any one with a well-trained mind can organize 
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a Reading Circle. First select a few kindred spirits, hold one or two pre- 
liminary meetings, frame a few simple rules, elect the usual number of officers, 
form a board of studies—two or three will be sufficient; select a subject for 
study, and then you are in good working order. This means will secure a 
membership that will have a special intellectual fitness for the work to be 
undertaken. It will also have the advantage of bringing together a circle made 
up entirely of congenial friends. This method has its advantages and also 
its drawbacks. 

Another method would be the bringing together all desirous of such 
intellectual work, by a general call through the press or the pulpit. This 
would reach a greater number, and would have the advantage of awakening in 
many minds a desire of self improvement. The organization might be effected 
as in the first method suggested: the preliminary meetings, selection of 
officers, choice of subject for study, and then the practical work. A circle 
formed in this manner is sure to have some material that will grow weary 
of the labor, and finally drop out entirely. The advantage of this method is 
in the fact that the public call will stimulate many to make the effort to cul- 
tivate a love for books and study; its weak point is the difficulty of finding a 
miscellaneous gathering with the necessary ground-work for higher studies. 

There is little difficulty in outlining courses. A circle made up of bright 
men and women in any locality can appoint a committee to formulate a plan 
and select a subject: The result of its labors should be submitted to the 
circle, and the whole question settled in a satisfactory manner. The board 
of studies must keep in mind the scholarship of the members in selecting a 
subject, otherwise there will be poor results. For instance, to attempt to 
read Dante before having made some studies in medieval church history, 
scholastic philosophy, mystic theology, the formation of the European lan- 
guages, the art and literature of the middle ages, will give results that cannot 
be satisfactory. The same will hold good for all deep subjects needing long 
and serious study. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the circle work is the regular les- 
son recitation. All other exercises are supplementary. This‘one is essential. 
The moderator, who takes the place of the professor or teacher, should use 
great prudence in asking questions. After a short acquaintance with the mem- 
bers of the circle he will become conversant with the individual peculiarities. 
Some are timid and find great difficulty in expressing their thoughts in pub- 
lic, others are perhaps defective in memory when called upon, and so on, but 
the good interrogator will always find means of making it easy for such people. 

Supplementary readings are of great value in Reading Circle work. They 
should be judiciously selected, and should bear directly or indirectly on the 
main subject. For instance, in the study of English history, English literature 
or church history, standard novels or poems might be selected to illuminate 
certain epochs of history or literature. They make pleasing and interesting 
the otherwise dry record of historical events. 

Another form of the supplementary work is the essay. Certain members 
may be selected to write short essays on the leading events or the great per- 
sonages that are met with in the course of study. Sufficient time should be 
given so as to make this work beneficial. But it should be borne in mind 
that all this special work, such as reading, must be done at home, and should 
in no way interfere with the regular work. 

The leading members in every circle should keep as much as possible in 
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the background. They should encourage the timid and backward members by 
drawing them out in every way possible. Once you make them interested and 


cause them to break through their first bashfulness, the victory is won. The 
putting of leading questions, suggesting the proper answers, will do much to 
overcome this difficulty. People grow tired of listening to the same persons 
mo nopolizing topics and time at every meeting. It is only when there arises 
some great difficulty that requires leaders to clear away the mists that they 
should be heard. 

Reading Circles can do good work in every city, every village, every church 
society, and in every Catholic home. The large cities are well supplied with 
devoted leaders, grand libraries, clubs and literary societies of all kinds, but in 
our sparsely populated districts we are not so fortunate. Our Catholics are 
few in number and scattered over large areas. However, they are coming 
to the front, but they need our direction and assistance. When they wish 
book information they have to seek too frequently from poisoned sources. 
They, as a rule, have to depend on the town or the high-school library, wherein 
they will find little to be relied upon from a Catholic point of view. We 
can help this most deserving class of people by publishing in connection with 
our Reading Circle programmes the names of books of reference, written by 
Catholics or by honest, fair-minded non-Catholics. In this way we can 
assist Catholics far removed from the great centres. We can tell them 
how they can have standard authors placed in every public library in the coun- 
try. It requires but little effort. This is a part of our work. We can also 
call attention to the necessity of home libraries for Catholic families. The 
family Reading Circle is coming to the front. The work may not be as sys- 
tematic and scholarly as circles among adult members, but it is destined to 
accomplish much good. 

The Columbian Reading Union pamphlet, containing a list of books and 
suggestions for organizing Reading Circles, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents in postage. 

* * * 

A writer in Church Progress has opened a good subject for discussion. He 
states that book-learning is a very small part of real education. A person may 
be well educated who does not know how to read and write, while, on the other 
hand, thousands of persons who read and write exceedingly well are very far 
from being well educated. 

Education has two objects: personal culture and preparation forlife. While 
all real education subserves both these objects in some measure, yet one or the 
other of these must predominate in any particular scheme of education. 

Education for culture aims at producing a well-rounded character, a well- 
balanced mind, a correct taste, and a general familiarity with the constitution, 
structure, and history of the universe at large, of our planet and its inhabitants, 
and especially of the human race. 

Education for life aims at preparing each individual to perform the duties of 
his station in life towards his neighbor, himself, and Almighty God. 

Education for culture can, in the nature of the case, only be the lot of a 
chosen few; but practical education is needed by every child. 

Education for culture is, indeed, only one form of practical education. It is 
the special preparation for the life-work of those who are to devote themselves to 
science, art, or letters; and especially for those whose inherited wealth exempts 
them from the necessity of expending all their energy in the mere provision of 
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shelter, food, and clothing for themselves and their families. 1n anormal con- 
dition of society the learned and cultured classes are, as it were, an orb of light 
by which the masses of the people are illuminated and guided. 

To measure the degree of education which any people possesses it is neces- 
sary to make the following inquiries: 

How broad and profound is the erudition of its men of learning? How ex- 
tended is the acquaintance of its cultured classes with philosophy, science, his- 
tory, literature, and the fine arts ? 

How learned and competent are its professional men ? 

Especially, how skilful, contented, courteous, virtuous, and devout are its 
craftsmen and yeomen, and its people generally, and how numerous, appropriate, 
and useful are their accomplishments or diversions ? 

These are the real standards by which a nation's education must be measured, 
and not by the ability to read and write. 

x x * 

Miss Mary E. McEnroe, president of the Ozanam Reading Circle, New York 
City, prepared the following report, which was read, with many others, at the 
Champlain Summer-School: 

“Give a man a taste for reading and the means of gratifying it and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hand a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the best society in 
every period in history, with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest 
and purest characters who have adorned humanity. You make hima denizen 
of all countries, a contemporary of all ages.”"—Szr $. Herschel. 

The chief aim of the Ozanam Reading Circle has been to select from the 
vast and ever-increasing quantity of literature that which is sound and calculated 
to arouse among its members a knowledge of their own capabilities, as well as 
to assist them to appreciate those books that “teach the right in principle and 
the good in taste.” 

During the past year American literature has had a prominent place at all 
our meetings. With the study of American literature we have considered the 
development of the various correlated groups of authors belonging to the same 
period, or to the same section of the country. Each group was given particular 
attention at the regular weekly meetings held on Monday evenings, and interest 
centred on those writers of the group who especially embody its characteristics. 
To some members was assigned the work of bringing to the circle a description 
of the period under discussion, or a sketch of an author’s life; others read or an- 
alyzed some characteristic selection, while each member was requested to com- 
mit to memory a quotation suitable to the subject of the evening. 

A short part of each meeting was devoted to the continuation of the study 
of ‘ Phases of Thought and Criticism,” by Brother Azarias. Among the books 
recommended for private study were: ‘‘ The Mastery of Books,” by Harry Lyman 
Koopman; “ Dante and Catholic Philosophy,” by Frederic Ozanam; “ Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; “Success: A Book of 
Ideals and Examples for all desiring to make the Most of Life,” by Orison; 
“ The Larger Life,” by Henry Austin Adams. 

In a course of readings by the Director of the Circle, Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
the members have become more familiar with the history of their own city. The 
book used by Father McMillan was “ New York as an Historic Town,” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Dr. Henry L. De Zayas, in a “ Study of Othello,” afforded the members and 
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their friends a very instructive and enjoyable evening during the month of April. 

The social gathering was held, as usual, on Washington’s Birthday, Febru- 
ary 22. On this occasion a large number were entertained by the Rev. Henry 
E. O’Keeffe, who'read from the poems of Robert Louis Stevenson. Miss Frances 
Travers rendered selections of vocal music which gave a rare pleasure. 

The Ozanam Reading Circle took an active interest in the Progressive Euchre 
Party held at the Grand Central Palace on April 18, and had the pleasure of 
supplying ten of the valiant captains. 

This brief summary of the many advantages enjoyed by the Reading Circle 
does not indicate all the benefits derived by its members. This maxim has 
guided their efforts: ‘To read with purpose, method, and judgment, develcp- 


ing one’s own experience in the light of counsel, is the key to the mastery of 
books.” M. C.M. 
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Cream and PureGold Leaf, - $7 
} Boxing Free. 
: ba Redecorating Statues, Pedes- 
‘ tals, and Altarsa Specialty. 
Beautiful Statue of the Sacred 
£ Heart Pleading, 18 inches, $3.50 
This is the approved model of the League. 
Large assortment of other statues in various 
sizes at reasonable prices. 


27 Barclay St., New York. 


IRON STEAMBOAT CO. 


The Only All-Water Route to 


CONEY ISLAND. 


Landing at the new Iron Pier. 
TIME-TABLE (SUBJECT TOCHANGE),. 

From 22d St.,N.R., hourlyg A.M to 5 P.M. 
Pier 10, Kast River, ad-) wourly 9:30 A. M. to 
joining Hanover Square se 
station Elevated R.R. 5:30 P. M, 
From Coney Island hourly 10:40 A.M to6:40 P. M 

Tickets on sale at all down-town track stations of 
the elevated railroads. West-side passengers 
transferred free to Hanover Square Returning, 
West side passengers deposit tickets at Hanover 
Square and are transferred free to the West side. 


Excursion Tickets, 25 Cents. 


Full Report 


---0f the... 


National 
CatholicSummer-School 


AT PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., 


with abstracts of all lectures, 
social items, 
daily registration, etc., 








will be found in the... 


Plattsburgh Daily Press. 


Sent to any address during Entire 
Session for 50 Cents. 
Address W. LANSING & SON, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 











NIAGARA 
VAPOR: -- 
BATHS: - - 


We are the original manufacturers of porta- 
ble Vapor Baths. 

We have, during the last ten years, supplied 
thousands of our Baths to physicians, hospi- 
tals, sanitariums, etc., and we are now, for the 
first time, advertising them direct to the gen- 
eral public. 














Get one with a steel 


IN BUYING A frame that stands on 


the floor. If a manu- 
VAPOR BATH facturer does not show 

you a cut of the frame 
without the covering, you may take it for 
granted that his ‘‘ Steel Frame ” isa wire hoop, 
that rests on the shoulders of the bather. 

Get one that is covered with proper material. 
Insist on seeing a sample of material before 
ordering. We make our own covering mate- 
rial and print it with a handsome ‘‘all over” 
pattern of Niagara Falls. 

Get one with a thermometer attachment. 
Don’t go it blind—a bath that is too hot or 
not hot enough will be of no benefit to you. 

Get one that you can return and have your 
money back if not satisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting 
booklet that will tell you all about Vapor 
Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged house- 
hold necessity. Turkish, Hot Air, Vapor, 
Sulphur or Medicated Baths at Home, 3 cts. 
Purifies system, produces cleanliness, health, 
strength. Prevents disease, obesity. Cures 
Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, La Grippe, 
Malaria, Eczema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, 
Skin, Nerve, and Kidney Troubles. Beautifies 
Complexion. 

PRICE OF NIAGARA BATHS, $5. 


JONES & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT Y. X. AGENTS WANTED. 








— 


66 CATHOLIC TRACTS. 


EXCELLENT FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Allaspects of the Catholic Religion—its 
ceremonies, doctrines, practices—are treat- 
ed. Some of these tracts are devotional, 
others instructive, while others are con- 
troversial, being answers to unjust charges 
against our Holy Faith and Church. 

4-page tracts, 25 cents per 100; $2.50 per 
1000; 8-page tracts, $5 per 1000; 12-page 
tracts, $6 per rooo, Sold in smaller quan- 
tities if desired. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 


We admit only reliable advertisers. Patronize them, then, 43 
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COLLEGES AND 


ACADEMIES. 





ST. XAVIER’S ACADEMY, 
BEATTY, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of Mercy. Building 
furnished with all modern conveniences. Ex- 
tensive lawns. Course thorough. Music, 
Drawing, Languages, Phonography, and Type 
Writing extracharges. Forcatalogue apply to 

DIRECTRFSS OF ACADEMY. 





e * 


DISPENSING OPTICIAN, 
32 East 23d St., New York. 

Makes a specialty of 
filling Oculists’ orders. 
Special rates to religi- 
ous and educational in- 
stitutions. Send -for 
Booklet, ‘‘ The Man with 4 Eyes.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 


NOTRE Dame, IND. 


Full Courses in Classics, Letters, Science, 
Law, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering. 

Thorough Preparatory and Commercial 
Courses. 

Rooms Free to all Students who have com- 
pleted the studies required for admissior into 
the Junior or Senior Year of any of the 
Colleziate Courses, 

A limited number of candidates for the 
Ecclesiastical state will be received at special 
rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 years, 
is unique in completeness of its equipments. 

The rogth Term will open September 6, 
1898. Catalogue sent free on application to 

Rev. A. Morrissey, C.S.C., President. 


MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


EMMITSBURG, MD. 


Conducted by an Association of Secular 
Clergymen, under the auspices of His Emi- 
gence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
Courses. Terms, $300 in Senior, and $250in 
Junior Department. Address 

Kev. WILLIAM L. O’Hara, Pres. 

















DE LA SALLE INSTITUTE, 


108 CENTRAL PaRK, SOUTH, N. Y. 


Select School for Boys. Scientific, Aca- 
demic, Commercial, and rreparatory. 
Gymnastics. Military Drill. 

BROTHER CHARLES, Director. 





NAZARETH ACADEMY, 


NAZARETH P. O., Necson Co., Ky. 


Climatic advantages. Terms moderate. 
Course thorough. Admitted to be one of 





the most home-like institutions in the 


country. 
Address MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


URSULINE ACADEMY, 
Winebiddle Ave., near Penn, PITTSBURG, Pa. 

Boarding and Day School conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

Complete course of English and French; 
private lessons in music, instrumental and vo- 
cal ; French, German, drawing, painting, and 
elocution. 

For terms apply to the Directress. 





Superior Moist Water Colors ; 
W. H. & Co. Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes ; 
Fine Brushes; Canvas; 
Academy Boards; Studies ; 
Art Books; Drafting Instruments, Etc., 


At Special Rates to Convents and Academies. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

Incorporated Manufacturing Colormen. 
IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 

Artists’ Materials of all kinds. 


82 and 84 Washington and 
216 and 218 Clarendon St., 


Factories, Malden, Mass. BOSTON. 








Meneely Bell Company, 

o Troy, N.Y., & 177 Broadway, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 

Church, Chime, School, and other 


BELLS. 


Memorial Gift Belis a Specialty. 





ST. MARY’S ACADEMY anpD 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

Complete Educational Facilities. Healthful 
Climate in the Pineries. 
Send for Catalogue to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR. 





PAT os N T Thos P. Simpson, Washington, 
D.C. No attorney’s fee until 
patent obtained. Write for Inventors’ Guide. 





We make a specialty of all re- 
fractive errors requiring the use 
of glasses. Our work is guaran- 
teed. 





GEO. H. LLOYD, 
REFRACTING OPTICIAN, 
357 Washington St, BOSTON, 





SIMILE 


THE FaC- CASTORIA 1S ON 


SIGNATURE 7 7¥ 
OF Pea 


EVERY r| 


Lore f, AZ WRAPPER 
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THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 


One of the unique features of the New 
York Central’s “ Lake Shore Limited” 
is the fact that it advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and 
completeness of detail make every pa- 
tron an advertiser of its merits, 

It is estimated that every person who 
travels by this train brings at least a 
dozen new patrons. 

“The Lake Shore Limited” leaves 
Grand Central Station, New York, every 
afternoon at 5:00, and arrives Chicago 
via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway the next afternoon at 4:00, 

Returning, leaves Chicago 5:30 P.M. 
each day, arrives New York 6:30 next 
afternoon. 

The New York Central has issued a book- 
let descriptive of ‘‘ The Lake Shore Limit- 
ed,”’ whicn also contains an epitome cf 
what may be seen from the Observation 
Car as the train progresses on its daily run 
between New York and Chicago. Send 
fora copy to GEORGE H. DANIELS, Gen- 
eral rassenger Agent Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 














MUSKOKA. 


The Land of the Cloudless Sky. 


Situated in the ‘‘Highlands of Ontario,” 
about 100 miles north of Toronto, Canada, is 
found the Muskoka District, without doubt the 
finest tourist resort and sporting ground in 
America, with innumerable lakes and rivers 
teeming with the gamiest fish, and forests 
abounding in big game. 

Embedded in surroundings of beauty and 
loveliness lie the three principal Muskoka 
Lakes, ‘‘ Lake Muskoka,” ‘‘ Lake Rosseau,” 
and ‘‘ Lake Joseph,” at an altitude of 500 feet 
above Lake Ontario. 

This locality is the Elysium of the sports- 
man and the Mecca of thetourist. The fishing 
is unsurpassed, including salmon and speckled 
trout, bass, pickerel, and white-fish varieties. 
To hunters it is a paradise, deer, bear, fox, 
and partridge being plentiful. 

Commodious steamers ply by daylight in all 
directions over these lakes, the distance from 
starting point to head of Lake Joseph being 
48 miles. First-class hotel accommodations 
on steamer route. 

The pure and bracing air in this health-giv- 
ing region is a sure relief for Asthma and all 
lung troubles. Hay-fever is unknown in the 
district. 

For all information, including list ot hotels 
and charges, maps, list of guides, descriptive 
literature, routes, rates of fare, game laws, etc., 
mention this magazine, and apply to any agent 
of the 


Grand Trunk Railway System. 


Orto F. P. DWYER, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
273 Broadway. New York. 


W. E. DAVIS, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Ag’t, Montreal, 























You have 
Abandoned your 
il Trip to Europe. 


i You want to get your family 
away from the sea-coast and Span- 
ish flotillas. 

You have been abroad. You 
| know all about Europe and the 
f| Continent. Why not see your own 
ji] GREAT WEST? 
fl] The climate and attractions of 
| the PACIFIC COAST are delightful 
ih] in summer as in winter. G0 
ih] ’ THERE. 

Visit COLORADO en route. The 

A mountains of Switzerland are no 

ii grander. ‘Take in the 

1 CANON of the COLORADO RIVER 

| in ARIZONA. This is to scenery 

i} abroad what daylight is to a 

i candle. 


LN Be patriotic and learn some- 
ij} thing about your country. 
{hl SPEND YOUR MONEY 


ij AT HOME. 
ii THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 

4! RarLway Agents can give you all the 
ll} facts regarding this Western trip. 

} E. F. BURNETT, E. P.A., 
377 Broadway, New York. 


se 






Frisco Line. 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO RR, 


THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS 





and 


AND 


Points WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


SOLID DAILY TRAIN ST. LOUIS 
TO GALWESTON, TEXAS, 
Including SPRINGFIELD, Mo., FT. 
SMITH and VAN BUREN, ARK. PARIS, Tex, 
DALLAS, CLEBURNE TEMPLE, FT. 
WORTH,TERRELL, GREENVILLE, BELTON, 
and HOUSTON, Tex. 


Maguificently Vestibuled Sleep- 
ing Cars through daily to 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


All trains Vestibuled Pullman 

Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars. 
For particulars address, 

S. B. Franklin, Geo. T. Nicholson, 


Gen’! East’n Agt., Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
385 Broadway, N.Y. St. Louis, Me 
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THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Victims of the Liquor, Morphine, and kindred 
Habits, and of Nerve Exhaustion, surely and 
permanently cured by the 


Dr. Leslie E. Keeley Remedies. 
Endorsed by the United States Government 
in the National Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. 
The fact that the Keeley Remedies are a 
specific for the diseases and infirmities indi- 
cated above is attested by over 270,000 who 
have been successfully treated during the 
past eighteen years. 


Address for full particulars, 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Long-distance Telephone, 184 White Plains. 


All communications strictly confidential. 


ANTI-CRAVE Five-Minute Sermons, 





Cures Drunkenness Preached by the Paulist Fathers. 
Does it at your own home. Kil's all craving for 
alcoholic and drug stimulants. Send for booklet. PRICE $1, NET. 
Half bottle sent by mail, Price $1.00 and 10 cents in 
stamps for mailing. Catholic Book Exchange 
CLOBE REMEDY Co., Re, 
175°177 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 120 West 6oth St., New York. 








TYPEWRITER BARGAINS. 


Having a large stock of first-class Typewriters of ALL STANDARD MAKES 
(many of the LATEST IMPROVED PaTTERNS), can sell at PRICES WHICH 
WILL ASTONISH YOU  Writeor call for HANDSOME COLORED PRICE- 
LIST. Machines sent on trial. Also EXCHANGED AND RENTED on 
liberal terms. 

Also publish the AMERICAN STANDARD PITMAN MANUAL OF PHO- 
NOGRAPHY, complete in one book, requiring but one-half the instruction 
necessary by books of other systems. Arranged for self-imstruction, and used in colleges 
everywhere. Send for colored price list. 

CONSOLIDATED TVPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


Established 1881. Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 245 Broadway, New York. 











A SERIES of DESIGNS of MEMORIAL 
BRASS and TABLETS, by mail FREE. 
Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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ART AND BOOK COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just Ready. New and considerably Enlarged Edition. 


The SCIENCE of SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
According to the Spiritual Exercises. By James Clare, S.J. Crown 8vo, 
net $2.20. 

Like the Sacred Scriptures, the “ Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius require to 
be interpreted by competent authority, if the work is not simply to be read but to 
be applied to our daily life and to mould and regulate our mind and our conduct. 
Father Clare has published this work to supply so far as possible the absence and 
want of such a director. His pages are meant principatly, but not exclusively, 
for those persons who, whether religious or living in the world, are accustomed 
to make an annual retreat and are aiming at perfection in their state of life. 


CYRIL WESTWARD: 
The Story of a grave Decision. By Henry Patrick Russell, late Vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, Devonport. Crown 8vo, gilt top, net $1.35. 

The story has been written to illustrate the reasoning by which the author 
was led, with the aid of letters from Cardinal Newman, his words at a subse- 
quent interview, and the study of his works, to resign a benefice in the Anglican 
Church, and to seek admission into the one and only Fold that draws “all na- 
tions, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues” into ecclesiastical unity. 

The volume contains three letters from CARDINAL NEWMAN not hitherto 


published. 
Life of the Ven. JULIE BILLIART, 


Foundress of the Institute of Notre-Dame. Bv a Member of the same 
Congregation. With a Preface by Father Clare,S.J., and Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, net $1.60. 


“LIVES OF ENGLISH SAINTS”? Series. 


ST. STEPHEN HARDING. 
By J. B. Dalgairns. Edited by John Henry Newman. New Edition, with 
Notes by Herbert Thurston, S.J. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, net $1.00. 
Uniform with the above, 


ST. AUGUSTINE of Canterbury and his Companions. 
From the French of Father Brou, S.J. 
An interesting and well-written book, and on the whole a trustworthy manual on the study 
of the events to which it refers.— Zimes. 


The Structure of Life. By MME. W. A. BuRKE, author of ‘‘The Value of 
Life.’’ (Inthe Press.) Net 80 cents. 

The Diurnal of the Soul; or, Maxims and Examples of the Saints for Every 
Day in the Year. Translated from the Italian by the late AMBROSE PHILLIPS 
DE LISLE. F’cap 8vo, 556 pp., net $1.00. 

DRANE, Augusta Theodosia. the Spirit of the Dominican Order 
i'lustrated from the Lives of its Saints. By the late Mother 
FRANCIS RAPHAEL. With an Introduction bythe Very Rev. JOHN PROCTER, 
Provincial of the English Dominicans. Crown 8vo, fancy cloth, net $r.oo. 

The Daily Life of a Religious. By the late Mother FRANCIS RAPHAEL. 
Second Edition. Net 30 cents. 

GALLWEY, Father P., S.J. The Watches of the Sacred Passion: 
With Before and After’ Sixth edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, net $2.65. 

GIBSON, Rey. H. Short Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the 
Year 3 vols., crown 8vo, net $4.50. 

Gregorian Music: An Outline of Musical Palaeography. Illustrated 
by Fac-similes of Ancient MSS. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. Quarto, 
in cloth, net $3.50. 

Hand-book of Rules for Singing and Phrasing Plainsong. By the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook. Crown 8vo, wrapper, net 20 cents. 

HERBERT, Lady. Sister Apolline Andriveau and the Scapular of the 
Passion. ‘Translated from the French. Crown 8vo, illustrated, net $1.00. 

Japan, Dominican Missionaries and Martyrs in. By Father BERTRAND WIL- 
BERFORCE, O.P. New and enlarged edition, Net 65 cents. 


ART AND BOOK COMPANY, London and Leamington. 
BENZIGER BROS., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


It ts worth a good deal to us to say you saw his ‘‘ ad” in this Magazine. 47 











Rev. WALTER EctioTt, C.S.P., the author of the 
LIFE OF FATHER HECKER, the Paulist Founder, is 
about equally well known throughout the United States as 
the leading spirit of the Missions to non-Catholics. This 
biography is now in its third English edition and its sixth 
French edition. It is a book of international interest, and 
has gone far to direct the trend of Catholic thought on 
two continents. 


Cloth, 440 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


LATE OF 15 JOHN STREET, 
Are now Established in their New Building, 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
——_ 


CATALOGUE OF 


+Bulbs and Choice Flower Seeds: 


For FALL SOWING will be ready August 20, 
uiled FREE on — ation, 


AXCHAN A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
‘ IN a R OFFICE 
, eh Gp," will demanstrate its advantages 
i Kgs 3 etc. Largest and t complete stock of sex ond-ba Tys writer Zany bows 
Title to every machine ssisasitiin eed 


{ 16 Barclay St., New Vorky, 156 Adams S¢. , Chicago; 
» SS Court Sq., Boston: SIS Wyandotte St., Kaneas City. 


STORIES OF CONVERSIONS 
Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 


120 West 6oth St., New York. 








iT IS BOUND TO HAVE 
A GREAT SALE. 
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Manual of Prayers. 


sale at reduced prices by 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANCE, 


120 West 6oth St., New York. 













MAURICE O° MEARA, westront PArth 00. 


MANUPACTURER OF Westport, Coan. 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, + 48 PEARL ST. and 26 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. | 
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H. H. BIZALLION, Ass’t Cashier. 


and Individuals recetved on Favorable Terme. 





JOHN J. CLANCY, Vice-Pres, 
*Ss}U99 OG 89hMd 
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W.C.LOFTUS&CO. | I r22 Street. 
TAILORS, 

Broadway, cor. Prince(rrth floor | T. SOHMER'’’ HEADS THE LIST 

a | OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. | 

ELPHIA ALBANY 
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